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TECHNICAL TERMS 

The folloiving are amongst the technical terms in most common 
use amongst Poultry Keepers: — 

Barred. — A feather is said to be barred when it is marked by 
dark stripes. 

Beard. — The clusters of feathers which appear under the beaks 
of some varieties. 

Carriage. — The style in which a bird holds itself. 

Clutch. — The sitting of eggs placed under the hen. Sometimes 

this term is applied to the brood of chickens when 

hatched. 

Cushion. — The feathers which cover the back of a hen at the 
root of the tail. 

Deaf Ears. — Ear lobes. 

Diamond.— See Wing Bay. 

Face. — The part of the head round the eyes upon which no 

feathers grow. 
Fluff. — The soft feathers which grow under the tail and on the 

thighs of some varieties. 
Furnished. — A bird is said to be furnished when it has assumed 

its adult plumage and proportions. 

Hock. — The joint above the shank. 
Keel. — The breast-bone. 
Knock-knees. — Knees which turn inwards. 
Leader. — See Spike. 

Leaf Comb. — A double comb springing from one root, some- 
thing in the form of the letter V, as in the Houdan. 
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TECHNICAL TERMS 

Mossy. — Markings are thus described when they are blurred 
owing to the two shades of colour running into each 
other. 

Pea Comb. — Formed of three small, erect, single combs joined 
together, and the middle of which is the highest. 

Pencilling 1 . — The narrow markings which run round or across 
a feather. 

Primaries. — The long quill feathers of the wing which are hidden 
from sight when the wing is closed. 

Rose Comb. — A fiat-topped comb terminating in a single strip 
called the spike or leader and corrugated on the top. See 
Working. 

Saddle. — The part of the back in front of the tail. 

Secondaries. — The quill feathers of the wing which conceal the 
primaries when the wing is closed. 

Shaft. — The stem of a feather, to the upper portion of which the 
web adheres. 

Shank. — The part of the leg between the foot and the hock. 

Sickles. — The long curved feathers in a cock's tail. 

Spangling. — The heavy round or oblong markings which appear 
on the feathers of some varieties. 

Spike, or Leader. — The straight strip projecting at the back of a 
rose comb. 

Squirrel Tail. — A tail that is carried forwards towards the back. 

Stag. — A cockerel. 

Tail Coverts. — The short, soft feathers at the sides of the tail 
near the root. 

Tail Feathers. — The ordinary stiff tail feathers as distinguished 
from sickles and tail coverts. 

Vulture Hocks.— Are formed by stiff feathers which project at 
the back of the hocks. 

Wattles. — The fleshy appendages which hang down on each side 
of the face from the back of the beak, 
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TECHS tC A I. TERMS 

Web. — The part of the leather which is attached to the stem. 

Web Foot. — A bird is said to be web-footed when its toes are 
connected by skin. 

Wing Bar. — The line of colour across the centre of the wing 
when it is closed. 

Wing Bay. — The diamond-shaped part of the wing which appears 
when it is closed below the wing bar. 

Wing Bow. — The shoulder or upper part of the wing. 

Wing Coverts. — The wide feathers which cover the lower parts 
of the secondaries. 

Working. — The term applied to the irregularities or corrugations 
on the top of a rose comb. They should be clearly defined 
and level, rather resembling coral. 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF THE 
POULTRY-YARD 



Accidents are events of very frequent occurrence in the 
poultry-world, as, independently of the attacks of dogs and 
vermin, fowls are extremely liable to injure themselves by 
fighting or when alighting from improperly constructed 
roosting-places. Cuts and tears are also frequently inflicted 
by coming in contact with wire-netting, nails, or pieces 
of glass, whilst injuries received in the course of being 
moved from place to place are too numerous to mention. 
Happily, however, as a rule fowls prove good subjects 
if properly attended to, and consequently, though prone 
to suffer from the effects of accidents, they usually recover 
therefrom. (See Cuts, Fractures, Stitching, Wounds?) 

Administering Medicine. — It is not always an easy task 
to dose a fowl, especially if the drug to be administered 
happens to be in a liquid form. Birds struggle and shake 
their heads when the mixture gets into their mouths, and, 
in the case of a strong one, the plumage often becomes 
damaged and broken. If the bird is very large and power- 
ful and there is no assistance at hand, the best thing for 
the amateur practitioner to do is to secure its legs with a 
piece of tape, when it will be easy to control its struggles, 
and the liquid can be given without being spilled over the 
feathers. Pills are of course much easier to give to birds, 
and, when possible, liquid medicine should always be given 
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ALBION FOWL — AMERICAN BRONZE TURKEY 

in capsules which can be readily slipped down the throat of 
any bird. (See Ciif>sitlcs.) 

Albion Fowl. — The Albion fowl is quite a modern pro- 
duction, having first been heard of about the year 1805, 
and although its merits as a table-bird are considerable, it 
cannot be said to have encouraged many admirers of other 
breeds to forsake the latter. The Albion was undoubtedly 
produced from the Sussex fowl, and is an all-white variety 
possessing something of the Dorking character but without 
the fifth toe ; and it may be added that it lays tinted eggs 
in fair number. Consequently, as it is a good table-fowl, 
it may safely be included in the category of useful breeds. 

American Bronze Turkey. — This immense and very 
valuable breed of Turkey became established in England 
about the year 1865, and its appearance literally effected a 
revolution in the ideas of the breeders of this variety of bird. 
Until then the Cambridge and Norfolk Turkeys had been 
regarded as everything that could be required, but upon 
the arrival of the American Bronze, it was at once recog- 
nised that a still larger and finer bird than they could be 
bred, and so the English breeds rapidly lost ground as 
exhibition birds, though they arc still largely bred, being 
in great request by those who do not require so heavy a 
Turkey as the American Bronze. The latter by no means 
infrequently reaches the weight of 40 lbs., and considerably 
heavier birds have been seen ; but these are exceptional 
weights, though specimens of 35 lbs. are common amongst 
the male birds, the hens and the pullets being considerably 
lighter. 

So far as shape and general appearance go the Ameri- 
can Bronze resembles the leading English varieties of 
Turkey, the points of distinction being size and colour. 
The plumage of the American bird is a lustrous bronze, 
most of his feathers being of a mixed bronze and black 
hue. The breast, however, is of a rich coppery bronze 



AMERICAN VARIETIES — ANCONA FOWL 

colour, and the secondary feathers of the wings show hori- 
zontal stripes of white, the tail feathers being black with 
pale brown pencillings, whilst the tail coverts are marked 
with white. (See Turkeys.) 

American Varieties.— It is an undoubted fact that the 
energy and enterprise of American poultry-breeders have 
given to the world several very valuable varieties of fowl, 
some of which are national productions of the United 
States, whilst others, such as the Leghorns, owe their 
earliest improvement to the labours of the American 
fancier. The insatiable thirst for knowledge, which is so 
potent a factor in the successes of the citizens of the 
United States, has likewise been the means of discovering 
for them many matters connected with the improvement 
of the economical properties of poultry which have pre- 
viously been unascertained ; but in some respects the differ- 
ence that exists in the tastes of the two nations prevents 
the English breeder from profiting by the work of his 
neighbour. For instance, in America a yellow-legged, 
yellow-skinned fowl is preferred to a white one for table- 
purposes, and hence the value of some of the most useful 
of the American productions is reduced in this country. 
Much, however, has been learned from the experiments 
made by American poultry-breeders in the way of 
managing their stock, whilst apart from the yellow skins 
and legs, the economic value of most of their breeds is 
fully appreciated here. (See Leghorns, Plymouth Rocks, 
Wyaridottcs.) 

Ancona Fowl. — So far as its shape and general appear- 
ance go, this variety very strongly resembles the Leghorn, 
and no doubt it might be included amongst the members 
of that family. The main point of distinction lies in the 
colour of the legs and plumage, the legs of the Ancona 
being yellow with black mottlings, and the feathers a rich 
dark green mottled with white. A common fault in this 
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ANDALUSIAN FOWL 

breed is a yellow ear-lobe, as this part of the head should 
be white. The Ancona is a very productive layer- of 
large-sized white eggs, but its table qualities are only 
moderate ; it is of a robust constitution and matures early, 
the average weight being from 5 lbs. to 7 lbs. 

Andalusian Fowl. — This fowl is no doubt a native of 
Spain, whence it found its way into this country, where 
it was crossed with the Black Spanish variety with the 
apparent object of increasing the size of its comb, an 
improvement of very doubtful value. The Andalusian 
can scarcely be regarded as a desirable bird for table- 
purposes, though it possesses some merits in that di- 
rection ; but its great value lies in its powers as 
an egg-producer, the productiveness of the hens being 
exceptionally high. Their eggs, in addition to being 
numerous, are large and of a good flavour, and of 
a white colour. The breed stands confinement very 
well, and hence is well worthy of the consideration of 
those who have only a limited amount of space for their 
birds. Andalusian hens rarely, if ever, evince a desire 
to incubate, and hence the variety may be included in 
the category of non-sitting breeds. 

In general appearance the Andalusian somewhat re- 
sembles the Minorca, inasmuch as it possesses a large 
upright comb ; but it is a much more active-looking, lathy 
built bird, and the comb is smaller and also straighter at 
the back than that of the Minorca. The serrations of the 
comb should be even and deep, the face red, and the ear- 
lobes perfectly white and almond-shaped. The head is 
of a good size, the beak being of a dark horn shade, the 
eyes deep orange in colour, the body being broad at the 
shoulders and gradually fining off towards the tail, which 
should be carried rather high, but not too much so. The 
ground colour of the plumage is a very attractive slatey 
blue, excepting in the case of the hackles of the male 
bird — which should be long — and his saddle and sickle 
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ANIMAL FOOD — APOPLEXY 

feathers, which must be black. In the hen the hackle 
only is black, but all the blue feathers of each sex must 
be laced with black. The legs, which are fairly long, are 
of a bluish slatey shade, the comb of the male bird being 
single and erect, whilst that of the hen is large and hangs 
over on one side. The weight of adult birds varies from 
6 lbs. to 8 lbs., and it may be added that although the 
majority of the Andalusian chickens which are hatched 
are of the desired blue colour, both blacks and whites 
often appear. This circumstance, however, does not 
denote impurity of the strain, but rather a throw-back to 
some remote ancestor. (See Throwing-back.) 

Animal Food is a necessity for poultry, which fact may 
be commended to the attention of those who keep fowls in 
confinement, else the birds are likely to contract the vice 
of feather-eating in order to supply their requirements. 
Fowls at liberty can usually find all they want in the shape 
of worms and grubs, and hence do not require so much 
attention in this respect ; but no birds are any the worse if 
given a daily allowance of table-scraps, cut up small, at 
mid-day, and the yield of eggs will be increased thereby. 
In the case of large establishments, it may be necessary to 
purchase flesh for the birds, but care should be taken to 
avoid anything that is tainted or of poor quality. Con- 
sequently crissel, a preparation supplied by Spratt's Patent, 
may be favourably referred to as being superior in nourish- 
ing powers and safer than such things as greaves, horse- 
flesh, or sheep's paunches. (See Feeding.) 

Ants' Eggs form an excellent animal-food for young 
chickens if not given too liberally, and are easily pro- 
curable from the leading vendors of poultry food. (See 
Chickens.) 

Apoplexy. — Over-fed fowls are frequently attacked by 
this, and, if not attended to speedily, they may succumb. 
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APPETITE — A SEEL FOWL 

A very timid bird which is suddenly frightened after feed- 
ing may also be affected, as may a cock if his temper is 
seriously roused. Symptoms. — Very rarely a bird may 
show signs of the approach of an attack by unsteadiness 
of its walk, but as a rule it falls over insensible as though 
in a fit, and lies quite still. Treatment. — Let it smell strong 
smelling-salts or ammonia as a first measure, and, if this 
does not succeed, open the vein under the wing and let it 
bleed freely. When the bird revives it should be kept for 
some days in a pen by itself in a quiet place, and placed 
on a rather low diet, containing no animal food and not 
much corn, for a few days. A dose or two of Epsom 
Salts may also be administered if the patient is in very 
high condition. 

Appetite. — The appetites of individual birds vary greatly, 
so that the attendant has to learn by experience how much 
to give his charges. No doubt a variety of food tends to 
increase the appetites of the fowls, with good results so far 
as their productiveness is concerned ; but, as is stated else- 
where, over-feeding is a practice to be condemned. Sick 
and delicate birds, as a matter of course, lose their appetites ; 
but in such cases they can be usually restored by a course 
of tonics, such as those supplied by Spratt's Patent, in the 
forms of paste or liquid. (See Feeding, Medicines.) 

Aseel Fowl. — This variety, so far as its utility is con- 
cerned, is not entitled to any respect at all ; for although its 
flesh is excellent, the egg-producing powers of the hen are 
so small, and the fighting proclivities of the breed so pro- 
nounced, that it is hopeless for any breeder to even hope 
to raise a sufficient number of chickens to pay for their 
keep. The hens fight almost as readily and fiercely as the 
cocks, and hence the impossibility of any ordinary breeder 
deriving satisfaction from keeping Aseels, which are the 
most pugnacious of all fowls and as courageous as any 
when fighting, which is not always the case with quarrel- 
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ASIATIC VARIETIES — AYLESBURY DUCKS 

some birds. The antiquity of the breed is indisputable, and 
hence the breed appeals to the sympathies of sentimental 
persons ; but a variety, the hens of which only lay about ten 
eggs a-year, can never be popular even though the breasts 
of its representatives may be plump and the flavour of its 
flesh delicious. Hence a detailed description of the Aseel is 
unnecessary, but it may be added that its general appear- 
ance somewhat resembles that of a small-sized Indian 
game. Nor can there be much doubt that the two varieties 
possess a common taproot, even if the Indian game is not 
a direct offshoot of the Aseel ; the former, however, is one 
of the most useful and valuable breeds of fowl in existence. 
(See Indian Game.) 

Asiatic Varieties. — The varieties now most generally 
alluded to as Asiatics are the Brahma, Cochin, and Lang- 
shan, but there can be no doubt that other breeds in a 
measure are entitled to be thus described — as, for instance, 
the Malay and Aseel, but it is not usual to include any but 
the three first-named in the modern category of Asiatic 
breeds. (See Brahma, Cochin, Langshan.) 

Atavism. — (See Thr owing-back^) 

Aylesbury Ducks. — There is no better-known duck 
than the Aylesbury, which provides a source of income to 
many hundreds of breeders throughout the district from 
which the breed derives its name. The colour of this 
duck is white, the bill being a dainty pink, and the legs and 
feet orange ; but the colour of the bill soon deteriorates 
unless a good supply of sharp grit is provided the birds 
in their water-troughs, as there can be little doubt that the 
nature of the soil they are kept upon affects the colour, and 
hence the importance of making sure that they get plenty 
of grit. Aylesburys are very profitable ducks to keep if 
they are managed properly, as they lay well, and are 
first-rate table-birds, whilst their appearance is decidedly 
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BANTAMS 

attractive, and hence their well-deserved popularity. The 
head is neat, the bill long and straight, the neck fine and 
graceful, and the body long and carried horizontally, the 
legs being in the middle. In former days the Aylesburys 
showed little or no keel, but this property has been a good 
deal developed of late years, and has come to be accepted 
as an important point. This duck, if well fed, attains a 
large size, scaling from 8 lbs. to 12 lbs. (See Ducks.) 



B 

Bantams. — Of late years the popularity of the bantam 
family has increased immensely in this country, the remark- 
able successes achieved by the late Mr. W. F. Entwistle 
being to a very great extent the cause of this being the 
case. It was due to the skill and patience of this gentle- 
man that many of the old-established breeds of fowls 
appeared in bantam form, and the admiration bestowed 
upon his productions unquestionably directed the attention 
of poultry-fanciers to the possibilities in connection with 
bantam-breeding. It must not be imagined, however, that 
there were not several highly prized varieties of bantam in 
existence before Mr. Entwistle produced his creations ; for, 
as will be seen on other pages, there were many, but the 
art of establishing new varieties was not understood, and 
hence the credit that is due to his work. 

That the bantam should be a popular bird is not at all 
surprising, as, apart entirely from its beauty, it can be 
made in most cases a source of considerable profit to its 
owner. In the first place, a bantam requires very little 
room and very little food, as, if it is over-fed — in fact, if it 
gets as much rich food as it cares for — its size is apt to 
increase, and its value will become proportionately de- 
creased. Most varieties of bantams are very good layers, 
the extent of the supply compensating in a considerable 
degree for the smallness of the eggs ; and several are 



BA RLEY — BA RRED 

excellent table-birds, especially the game varieties, the 
flesh of which resembles that of the partridge. Hence 
bantams are not only pleasant to look at but render returns 
for their keep ; whilst so far as their exhibition goes they 
can certainly be made profitable, for most shows provide 
several classes for them, and they cost less to send on their 
journeys to and fro, as their baskets need not be as large as 
those required for heavier breeds, and consequently the 
carriage and preliminary expenses are less. Most of their 
varieties are, moreover, very hardy in spite of the inbreed- 
ing which was necessarily resorted to in their produc- 
tion, this being due in all probability to the fact that the 
weaker birds died off in the process of evolution, and thus 
proved the correctness of the theory of the survival of the 
fittest. 

It is obviously impossible to enter fully into the in- 
tricacies of bantam-breeding in a work of this description, 
as the amount of space required for the subject would be 
altogether beyond that available for the purpose. But it 
may be pointed out that inbreeding and short commons 
are the two great principles to work upon. The latter 
subject is dealt with under the heading of feeding, but 
meanwhile it may be observed that the diet of bantams 
should be strictly limited and its nature non-fattening. 
(See Black Rose Combed, Cuckoo Bantam, Japanese Bantam, 
Pekin Bantams, Sebright, White Rose Cojnbed, also Exhibit- 
ing, Feeding.) 

Barley, if of the best quality, is a very good grain for 
the use of poultry ; but British-grown malting barley is an 
expensive food, and the foreign grain is usually all husk, 
so it can scarcely be said to be a feeding-stuff which is 
within the reach of all poultry-keepers. (See Feeding.) 

Barred. — When a feather is marked by alternate hori- 
zontal stripes of light and d ai "k colours, it is said to be 
barred. (See Colour, Cuckoo Colour, Pencilling.) 
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BASKETS — BLACK HAMBURGH FOWL 

Baskets. — When fowls have to be conveyed long 
distances, it is most desirable that proper baskets should 
be provided for them. These should be high enough to 
allow the birds to stand up, and sufficiently large to 
accommodate them comfortably without breaking or other- 
wise injuring their tails. Poultry-baskets should, moreover, 
be lined with canvas, so as to prevent the feathers becoming 
entangled in the wicker-work, and to keep the birds warm 
and beyond the reach of draughts. (See Exhibiting, 
Journeys.) 

Beans are seldom used as a poultry-food, but they were 
much in favour with trainers of game-cocks in days gone 
by, as they are strengthening and nutritious though not 
fat-forming. As a consequence some exhibitors of game- 
fowl add a proportion of beans to the grain they give their 
birds. (See Feeding.) 

Beard. — The tuft of feathers which grows under the 
lower part of the beaks of some varieties. 

Belgian Breeds. — The chief varieties of Belgian fowl 
are the Bruges, the Campine, and the Coucou de Malines. 
They are all distinctly useful breeds, and the Campines are 
decidedly attractive in appearance. (See Campine Fowls, 
and Coucou de Malines!) 

Birchen, the colour of a variety of game-fowl and game- 
bantam. So far as the distribution of their respective 
markings go, the Birchens are similar to the Brown-Reds, 
the difference being that whereas the markings of the latter 
are lemon, those of the Birchens are a beautiful silver-grey. 
(See Colour.) 

Black Hamburgh Fowl. — This bird is the largest-sized, 
and probably the most popular of all the members of the 
Hamburgh family, added to which its admirers claim for 
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BLACK ROSE-COMBED BANTAM — BONE 

it that its economic properties are the highest of all. Its 
colour is a uniform black of a very lustrous hue, but, 
with the exception of its size, the Black resembles in other 
respects the other members of the family. (See Ham- 
burgh^) 

Black Rose-Combed Bantam. — These very attractive 
little birds rank high amongst the bantam families, but 
they are extremely difficult to breed to perfection, and it is 
not always easy to keep them in condition, and as much 
depends upon the latter point, the Black Rose-Combs are 
in few hands so far as the exhibition of them is concerned. 

The heads of both sexes are broad and short, the beaks 
strong and not too long, the eyes being dark hazel or 
brown ; and the comb, which is of the " rose " shape, 
full of small spikes known as "working," is flat, and rises 
slightly towards the back, with a long, strong leader at- 
tached; it is smaller in the hens than in the cocks. The face 
is fine in texture, and, like the comb and wattles, of a rich 
red colour ; the ear-lobes of a texture like kid, white in 
colour, quite circular, and rather larger than a sixpenny- 
piece, the wattles being also round and not too large. The 
neck is short, the hackle-feathers being wide, whilst the 
breast is broad, the back short and flat, and the flight- 
feathers wide and rounded at the tips. The tails of both 
sexes are carried well back, the sickles of the male bird 
being wide and sweeping, whilst the feathers depending 
at the sides are also broad and long. The colour must be 
a deep, brilliant black, with an attractive green sheen about 
it, and the legs short, stout, and black in colour. Average 
weight above 18 ounces in cocks and 14 ounces in hens. 
(See Bantams, Comb, Preparing for Show, Spike.) 

Bone. — {a) Heavily boned shanks are sought for by the 
breeders of several varieties in their birds, such breeds as 
Indian game being regarded as deficient in merit if light 
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BONE-CUTTER — BONE-MEAL 
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in bone. At the same time this is a purely fancy point, 
which rather militates against the value of its possessor for 
table -purposes, as naturally the less bone and offal a table- 
fowl possesses the greater its value. 

(&) As a food, bones in some form or another ate most 

valuable for all fowls which are 
desired by their owners to at- 
tain size. Fresh or so-called 
"green bones" are therefore 
included in the daily bill of 
fare of most poultry-yards, but 
they should be given crushed 
small, so that the birds can 
swallow them easily and also 
derive full benefit from the 
marrow and juices contained 
in the bones. Stale, bones are 
most objectionable things to 
give to fowls as food. (See 
Feeding, Oyster Shells.) 




SPRA7TS PATEHTL'-' 

Bone-cutter for reducing "green 
bones " to a proper size for fowls to 
eat. This cutter is not adapted for 
the purpose of crushing oyster shells. 



for crushing the "green 



Bone-cutter.— An almost in- 
dispensable machine in the 
larger yards, where it is used 
or fresh bones given to the 



birds. 



Bone-meal is a convenient form for supplying the 
requisite amount of bone to chickens which might be 
unable to swallow or digest a considerable quantity of the 
raw material. Every precaution, however, should be 
taken by the poultry-owner to ensure his birds getting a 
really good quality of bone-meal, as this form of food 
becomes a source of danger if improperly manufactured, 
and hence only reliable firms should be dealt with. (See 
Feeding.) 
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BOW — BREA ST-BONE 

Bow.— (See Wing.) 

Braekel Fowl, The.— (See Campine Fowls.) 

Brahma Bantam. — This is a comparatively speaking 
new production, although it has been for several years 
before the public. So far as appearance goes it is a minia- 
ture reproduction of the larger variety, the description of 
which applies to it, excepting, of course, the question of 
size, which in the case of the bantam should be as small 
as possible ; and it may be added that an improvement in 
this direction may be hoped for, as some Brahma bantams 
are rather large. (See Bantams.) 

Brahma Fowl. — Although the popularity of the Asiatic 
breeds of poultry has undoubtedly suffered from the atten- 
tion which is now paid to more modern varieties of fowls, 
the Brahma has succeeded in retaining a good proportion 
of its old supporters, even if it has not gained many friends. 
No doubt, moreover, the Brahma is valued more for its 
fancy points than for its productiveness, for, like all the 
varieties of poultry which do not fly and thereby develop 
their pectoral muscles, it is a poor table-bird so far as the 
breast is concerned, but it is a good winter layer of brown- 
coloured eggs, though its tendency to go broody renders 
the amount of its yield uncertain. The Brahma is, more- 
over, a very useful variety for crossing with other breeds, the 
results of such unions often being excellent layers and 
satisfactory table-birds. 

Bran, if of good quality, is useful as a change of food, 
but it is not to be recommended for general use ; nor is it 
a good thing to give to sick birds, as it is not very easily 
digested. (See Feeding.) 

Breast-bone. — The shape of the breast-bone is a matter 
of considerable importance, especially in the case of table- 
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BREEDING FROM SHOW-BIRDS — BREEDING-PENS 

fowls, as, if crooked, it disfigures the appearance of the bird 
and causes difficulty to the carver. Hence the desirability 
of adopting measures to prevent injuries to the breast- 
bones, and particularly to those of young birds, as the bones 
during the earlier stages of their existence are little more 
than gristle and so easily damaged. Hence the practice of 
many breeders of making their chickens sleep on straw 
instead of allowing them perches to roost on. Fowls are 
also very liable to injure their breast-bones by flying down 
from high roosting-places, and consequently elevated 
perches are objectionable, though the birds may prefer 
them. (See Housing, Perches, Table-breeds.) 

Breeding from Show-birds. — There is a good deal that 
can be said both in favour of and against this practice. 
In support of it there is the argument that the stock of 
notable prize-winners are likely to sell well amongst people 
who desire to possess poultry of winning strains. On the 
other hand there can be no doubt that the constitutions and 
vigour of many exhibition-birds have become impaired by 
the long journeys from place to place, and the excitements 
of a show-life. Nor should it be forgotten that the near 
relatives of many a famous winner are more valuable for 
stock-purposes than the champion is, and until the value 
of a cock or hen as a breeder has been proved, it may 
therefore be wiser to select the eggs of his or her parents 
which have already succeeded as stock-birds. It is an 
undoubted fact, too, that the brothers and sisters of plenty 
of champions have achieved more fame as breeders than 
the cracks. (See Selecting Breeding-stock, Throwing-back.) 

Breeding-pens. — It is obviously necessary that if the 
poultry-breeder possesses ambitions in any direction his 
breeding-stock must be kept by themselves in separate 
houses and runs, the size of which must depend upon the 
breed kept. There is no hard and fast rule for regulating 
the number of hens which may be allowed to each male, as 
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BREEDING-STOCK 

this must depend upon the time of the year and the age and 
vigour of the birds. It may be pointed out, however, that 
if the cock is given too few hens the results as regards 
the yield and the fertility of the eggs will be likely to be as 
unsatisfactory as if he had too many. In the cold winter 
months probably four or five hens of the larger varieties 
will be sufficient to ensure good results, and six or seven 
of the smaller breeds, but these numbers may be con- 
siderably increased as the season becomes milder. It is 
necessary, however, to watch the occupants of the breeding- 
pen carefully in order to arrive at an opinion as to how the 
birds are thriving, as it is no use waiting, if it can be avoided, 
until the eggs have been set to see if they are fertile. The 
fowls should be well fed on sound, wholesome food, power- 
ful, stimulating compounds of unknown constituents being 
studiously avoided, but the use of a reliable spice or tonic 
will usually be attended with satisfactory results. (See 
Influence of Parent Birds.) 

Breeding-stock. — It is a rather general practice to run 
a cockerel with old hens and an old cock with pullets, but 
this rule is not to be recommended in all instances, as the 
old fowls of either sex may not be vigorous enough to 
associate with the younger and stronger ones. No doubt 
fowls are at their best for stock-purposes in their second 
season, as after this their energies often begin to flag and 
the hens to become less productive. In some cases quite 
old birds have produced remarkably fine chickens ; and 
under any circumstances, if the mating of a certain cock 
and hen has resulted satisfactorily, it would be obviously 
unwise not to give the birds an opportunity of repeating 
their success another season. No fowl should be selected 
for breeding-purposes which is not perfectly healthy, and 
the main purpose of the owner should be to mate his birds 
not merely with the object of reproducing their good points 
but of eliminating their bad ones in their stock. In arriving 
at an opinion in this direction many things beyond the 
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BRICK FLOORS — BROKEN BONES 

appearance and ages and condition of the birds will have 
to be seriously considered, or disappointment is pretty 
certain to be the fate of the breeder. (See Influence of 
Parent Birds, Tkrowing-back.) 

Brick Floors are most objectionable in poultry-houses, 
as they are cold and, being porous, are liable to absorb the 
liquid portion of the bird's droppings and thus pollute 
the atmosphere of the house or shed. Their unfitness for 
the purposes of poultry may be to a certain extent reduced 
by strewing them with sifted ashes, dry earth, or moss, but 
under any circumstances brick floors are to be avoided if 
possible. (See Floors, Housing.) 

Broilers. — An American term describing fowls at the 
intermediate age between young chickens and finished 
chickens, which are regarded as great table-luxuries in the 
United States. A broiler may be described as a young 
fowl of about ten weeks old. (See Chickens, Petits 
Poussins.) 

Broken Bones. — Fractures of the wing are not common 
amongst fowls, but when they occur they are difficult to 
put right, the only thing to be done being to place the 
injured limb in position, and to keep it there by passing 
a linen bandage round it and the bird's body, the patient 
to be subsequently kept in a pen for some days. Broken 
legs are more frequent, and happily much easier to deal 
with. In such cases the bird should be held by an 
assistant whilst the broken ends are placed in position. 
Then some plaster of paris should be mixed with water 
into a thick paste and placed on the fracture and an inch 
or so on either side, and afterwards a strip of lint, and on 
the top of it again a linen bandage, about one-and-a-half 
inches wide, should be wound round the limb and kept in 
their places by string. If the shank is broken, splints 
made out of thin pieces of wood may be used under the 
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BROKEN EGGS — BROODERS 

bandage. If kept quiet in a pen the fracture may unite in 
ten days or a fortnight. 

Broken Eggs should at once be removed from the nest 
or floor of the poultry-house, otherwise hens may devour 
them and acquire a taste for their contents, which may 
cause them to become confirmed egg-eaters. (See Cracked 
Eggs-) 

Bronchitis. — Many a good fowl has died from the effects 
of bronchitis owing to the neglect of its attendant to take 
notice of a simple cold, which may have resulted from 
exposure to a draught or damp. Hence the importance 
of adopting measures to alleviate the troubles of sick birds. 
Symptoms. — A distinct rattling sound in the throat which 
proves the presence of mucous in large quantities, and this 
is liable to lead to serious results if not taken in time. 
Treatment. — Place the patient in a pen in a warm shed, 
which, if possible, contains a stove or other means of heat- 
ing. If this can be arranged for a double end is served, as 
not only is the desirable warmth secured, but a large kettle 
can be kept on the boil so that the steam can moisten the 
atmosphere ; and it may be suggested that, if an incubator 
is being used, the sick bird may be penned in the room 
where it is placed, as if so there will be plenty of steam 
provided without further trouble. In serious cases five drops 
of ipecacuanha wine may be given in a little water every 
four hours, but in less severe ones sufficient nitric acid to 
flavour the drinking-water may be placed in the fountain, 
which must not be a metal one, together with a small 
quantity of glycerine. 

Bronze Turkeys. (See American Bronze Turkey?) 

Brooders. — Amongst the many excellent appliances 
which have been invented for the use and assistance of 
poultry-breeders is the brooder or mechanical foster- 
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BROODINESS 

mother, which is of immense value in rearing the young 
chickens after they have chipped their shells. At such 
a time they are peculiarly susceptible to the attacks of cold 
and damp, and all hens are not reliable mothers, even 
though their intentions may be good. In cases where 
large broods of chickens are being reared, it must also be 
remembered that the trouble of attending to each is very 
considerable, and hence the value of raising the crop of 
young birds in a foster-mother ; but a word of advice may 
be added to the effect that the precaution must be taken to 
make sure of getting a machine of the kind that can be 
thoroughly relied upon. 

Conspicuous amongst the limited number of really 
successful brooders is Hearson's Patent Champion Foster- 
Mother, which consists of three chambers, namely — one 
for sleeping in, this being heated by hot water contained 
in a small copper tank which is warmed by a petroleum 
lamp ; a glass-covered run, communicating with the sleeping- 
chamber by means of small apertures ; and an outside run, 
which has wooden sides and a wired roof. Independently 
of its many other merits, this foster-mother is well 
ventilated, and by an ingenious arrangement the heat from 
the sleeping-place passes into the glass-covered run, so that 
the latter is kept at a comfortable but not overheated tem- 
perature in the very coldest weather. (See Broody Hens, 
Chickens, Incubators, Sitting Hens.) 

Broodiness. — To cure broodiness place the hen which 
wants to sit in a pen, the bottom of which is made of slats 
of wood placed about two inches apart and wide enough to 
allow her feet to grasp so that she can use the centre ones 
to perch on. The pen should stand on four short legs so 
that a current of air can pass under it, and it should be open 
on all sides. Place it in the centre of the poultry-house, or 
some place where other fowls are constantly passing, and 
as the hen will not enjoy much rest or quiet she will soon 
get over her desire to incubate. After a day or two, when 
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BROODY HENS — BUFF VARIETIES 

quite recovered, she should be well fed so that she may 
again resume laying. (See Breeding-pens.) 

Broody Hens are usually extremely difficult to procure 
when the weather is wintry, the varieties most easily 
obtained at such a time being the Asiastics, such as 
Cochins and Brahmas. These birds are most devoted 
mothers, but they are heavy and clumsy, whilst their foot- 
feathering is sometimes the cause of damage to the eggs. 
Consequently the smaller breeds, though they may not be 
able to take charge of so many eggs, and do not carry so 
much fluff are to be preferred, (See Sitting Hens, Sitting 
Varieties.) 

Brown Eggs. — A very general belief exists that brown 
eggs are richer in flavour than white ones, but a good 
deal more depends upon the feeding of the hens and the 
breeds they belong to. Still, it is an indisputable fact that 
brown eggs are more sought after than white ones, and are 
therefore to be regarded as more saleable. The following 
are the principal varieties of poultry which produce either 
brown or tinted eggs — Aseels, Brahmas, Cochins, Faverolles, 
Indian Game, Langshans, Malays, Modern Game, Old 
English Game, Orpingtons, Plymouth Rocks, and Wyan- 
dottes. 

Buckwheat is a first-rate grain for poultry, but at first 
there is sometimes a difficulty in getting birds to eat it. 
When once they have become familiar with its appearance 
they will, however, consume it eagerly. (See Feeding.) 

Buff Varieties. — Of late years there has been a craze 
amongst poultry-exhibitors for buff-coloured varieties, 
and hence the appearance of a number of new breeds. 
Originally the Cochin was the only buff-coloured fowl, 
and its blood is therefore continued in the new pro- 
ductions, though in other respects the majority of them 
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BUMBLE FOOT — CAMBRIDGE TURKEY 

differ widely from the Cochin. The following are amongst 
the leading buff-coloured varieties of the present day — 
Cochins, Leghorns, Lincolnshire Buffs, Orpingtons, Ply- 
mouth Rocks, and Wyandottes. (See Colour.) 

Bumble Foot. — This troublesome disease of the foot 
most frequently attacks the five-toed varieties such as 
Dorkings and Houdans, but all poultry are liable to it. 
Bumble foot may arise from a wound caused by a splinter 
entering the foot, but the most common cause is an injury 
received from flying down from a high perch on to a hard 
floor. Symptoms. — Lameness and a swelling like a soft corn 
at the bottom of the foot, accompanied by a good deal of 
tenderness and inflammation, which will extend up the 
leg if not reduced. Treatment. — Poultice the place, and, 
when the core appears to be ripe, open with a sharp knife. 
The contents of the swelling are sometimes of a cheesy 
nature and sometime pus ; but in either case, after they have 
been removed, the opening in the foot may be syringed out 
with a lotion of carbolic acid and water, i part to 4, and 
then the foot may be bandaged so as to prevent any dirt 
from entering it. The patient should be kept in a pen the 
bottom of which is covered with hay, chaff, or straw for a 
few days until the wound has healed, and, if the latter 
continues healthy, a dressing or two of locurium will be 
found to expedite the cure. It may be added that Spratt's 
Patent supply a very excellent remedy for bumble foot. 



Cambridge Turkey. — This at one time highly esteemed 
variety has, like other of the Old English breeds, been com- 
pelled to give way before the triumphant advance of the 
gigantic American Bronze variety. Still the Cambridge- 
shire birds were by no means small, as many of them went 
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CAMPHOR — CANADIAN GOOSE 

up to well over 20 lbs. in weight, while it may be added 
that they were very handsome in their plumage of bronze, 
black, and white. As suggested above, the Cambridge 
Turkey has practically ceased to exist, as most of its 
breeders have crossed it with the American Bronze in 
order to acquire an increased size. (See American Bronze 
Turkey.) 

Camphor. — A little camphor in the drinking-water of 
fowls is regarded by many poultry-breeders as a protection 
against gapes, but it is not to be accepted as a specific 
against that troublesome disease. (See Gapes.) 

Campine Fowls are a Continental breed, their strong- 
hold being in Belgium and Holland, and are practically 
identical with the Braekel, which is also highly prized by 
many breeders in these countries. It can scarcely be said, 
however, that the attempts to popularise these birds in 
England have been very satisfactory, as their close resem- 
blance to the pencilled Hamburgh deprived them of much 
claim to novelty in appearance, and so the admirers of the 
latter breeds stood by their old favourites and not many 
new supporters were attracted to the Campines. The 
markings, as observed above, closely resemble those of the 
pencilled Hamburgh, but the pencilling is broader, and 
in the cocks the breast and wing bars are also pencilled, 
whilst the combs are single and erect, not rose combs as 
in the case of the Hamburgh. (See Hamburgh, Pencilling, 
Rose Comb.) 

Canadian Goose is not often seen in this country, as, 
though it is an excellent table-bird, it is principally kept 
for ornamental purposes. Its head is rather swan-like in 
shape, the neck long and graceful, and body long. The 
colour of the feathering is peculiar, as the body is grey, 
varying in shade from dark grey on the back to very pale 
on the breast and lower part, the belly being quite white, 
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CA NKER — CA PONISING 

whilst the neck, head, and bill are black, the former being 
marked by a white ring round it. The legs, which are 
rather long, are usually of a very dark — almost black — 
grey hue. (See Geese.) 

Canker. (See Diphtheria.) 

Capanising. — Cockerels should be operated on when 
they are between three or four months old, and be fasted 
for at least twenty-four hours previously. The bird should 
be laid upon a board, about two feet wide, on his left side, 
his feet being tied together by a cord to which a 2-lb. 
weight is attached, and his wings by a similar cord passed 
round them close to the body. The ends of these cords 
with the weights attached should be passed over the ends 




■c* 
Caponising Instruments. 

of the boards, so that the weights hang down, the leg cord 
at one end, the wing cord at the other, in order that the 
bird cannot move. Then the feathers should be picked 
from the ribs to the hip-bone, and the bare space thus 
formed and the surrounding feathers well bathed with 
the coldest water procurable. The operator should then 
stand at the back of the bird and insert the knife to the 
depth of half an inch between the two ribs nearest to the 
hip-bone, cutting upwards nearly to the back-bone, and 
downwards as far as the end of the two ribs. The spreader 
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CA PONS — CA PSULES 

must then be used to open the ribs, and the hooked point 
of the knife to divide the skin, care being taken not to 
injure the bowel below it. When this is done the upper 
testicle will be seen close to the back-bone, its appearance 
resembling that of a small, yellowish bean. The testicle 
should then be seized by the extractor, loosened by being 
turned, and then drawn out. After that the lower testicle 
should be similarly dealt with. Great care must be taken 
to avoid breaking or cutting the large vein under the 
testicles. It is not necessary to apply any dressing at all 
to the wound, rather the reverse, but the birds should be 
kept on a cooling diet for a few days and not allowed to 
perch or run about. If a swelling arises it may be pricked 
in order to allow the contents to escape. Some persons 
prefer making two incisions, one on either side, and re- 
moving one testicle from each. 

Capons. — Owing possibly to the intelligent attention that 
is paid nowadays to the subject of poultry-breeding, and 
consequent increase in size of many varieties, the merits of 
capons are not so generally advocated as they were but a 
few years ago, though there are still numbers of them to be 
found in the shops of the leading poulterers. Nor can it 
be for an instant denied that the operation of caponising a 
cockerel is, if properly conducted, a comparatively simple 
one, and it certainly adds considerably to the size of the 
bird and the quality of its flesh, besides which capons, being 
less excitable in their dispositions, are easier than cockerels 
to fatten, as they usually bear the confinement in a pen 
better than the others. (See Caponising.) 

Capsules. — The modern practice of administering medi- 
cine to poultry in the form of capsules when it is possible 
to do so, is a great saving of time to owners, and it, more- 
over, obviates the risk of spilling oil or some such injurious 
substance over the plumage of the birds. Capsules, more- 
over, are easily carried by the exhibitor when he takes his 
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CARBOLIC ACID — CATCHING FOWLS 

birds to shows, and so are ready for use in cases of emergency, 
but against their general adoption there exists the fact that 
some drugs have to be administered whilst quite fresh, and 
hence it is impossible to lay up a stock of these in capsules, 
though, of course, the latter can be filled just before the 
dose is given to the bird. (See Administering Medicine, 
Medicines.) 

Carbolic Acid is one of the cheapest yet most effective 
disinfectants in existence, but unfortunately it is poisonous. 
A little — Calvert's solution is the best — should, however, 
be added to the lime-white dressing which ought peri- 
odically to be applied to the interior woodwork of all 
poultry-houses, as it is fatal to insect pests and purifies 
the atmosphere of the sheds. (See Cleanliness, General 
Management.) 

Carriage. — The manner in which a bird holds itself is 
termed carriage ; thus a game-cock carries himself erect, 
and an Aylesbury duck horizontally. 

Catarrh, which is the term applied to a common cold, 
is often the precursor of far more serious ailments, and 
therefore it should never be neglected. Symptoms. — A 
watery discharge from the nostrils, and a dull look about 
the eyes, the discharge becoming thicker. Treatment. — 
Remove the bird to a warm pen where it can be carefully 
watched lest symptoms of other diseases should appear ; 
feed on warm soft food, and administer Spratt's Roup 
Pills or paste. 

Catching Fowls. — Nothing can be worse for a bird or 
for the temper of its owner than to attempt to catch it by 
the process of running it down. A fowl which has to be 
caught should be decoyed into its shed and there captured, 
or if the seizure is not a question of urgent necessity, it 
can be quietly lifted off its perch at night and placed in 
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.CATS — CAYUGA DUCK 

a pen until the morning. An ingenious invention for 
catching fowls consists of a broom handle, to which a 
length of a stout wire is firmly fixed, so that it extends 
for about six feet beyond the end. At the end of the 
wire it is bent into something like the shape of a fish-hook, 
so that the loop thus formed can be passed round the 
bird's shank without the fowl knowing it, whilst as there 
will not be space enough for the foot to be drawn through 
the loop the bird can be gently hauled in. When caught, 
a fowl should never be held by its legs with its head 
hanging down. The legs should be held in the hand, 
and the body of the bird should rest in the arm of its 
owner, with its head towards his elbow, so that the other 
hand can be used if necessary for keeping it still. 

Cats are, as a rule, a constant source of loss and anxiety 
to poultry-breeders, as, when it has once acquired a taste 
for early chickens, no cat can be cured of its propensity for 
killing and eating them. The only courses for the poultry- 
breeder to take, therefore, are either to keep his birds inside 
wire-covered enclosures — which is impossible in the case 
of large establishments — or else to rid himself of his 
persecutors by destroying them. This is not always easy 
in the case of neighbours' cats, and the correct way to 
proceed must depend upon circumstances ; but unless the 
nuisance is abated somehow it will be useless to continue 
to raise chickens. Some cats can be taught to associate on 
terms of amity with poultry, and such animals are of great 
value, as they destroy the mice which infest most places 
where meal or grain is stored and spoil more than they 
actually consume. 

Cayuga Duck. — This is an American variety of duck, 
and a very handsome one, its plumage being of a dark 
beetle-shade of green, whilst it may be added that this duck 
is a very useful table breed, its size having been a good deal 
increased of late years by judicious crossings with the 
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CEMENT FLOORS — CHICKENS 

Rouen. It is, moreover, a pretty good layer of dark green 
eggs, and consequently, as its constitution is very robust, 
the Cayuga possesses solid claims to be regarded as both a 
very attractive and useful variety. In shape it is very like 
the Rouen, its head being rather large, the bill long, and on 
the same level as the skull. The body is broad and long, 
so that the bird has a rather massive appearance, and the 
keel is well developed, this formation doubtless being a 
result of the Rouen cross. The colour of the feathering is 
a lustrous beetle-green, the bill being of a dull black hue, 
with a deeper shade of black along the tip, whilst the legs 
are of a brownish yellow colour. (See Ducks, Keel.) 

Cement Floors cannot upon the whole be recommended 
for poultry-houses, as they are cold, and not good for the 
birds' feet, so when they exist they should be liberally 
covered with several inches of dry earth. In establishments 
where rats abound the adoption of a cement floor may be 
justified as a precaution against the attacks of the vermin, 
but it is nevertheless better to try and do without one if 
possible. (See Floors) 

Chickens take their age from the ist of January in each 
year so far as the regulations of shows are concerned, and 
remain cockerels or pullets, according to their sexes, until 
the 31st of the following December. It is the object, there- 
fore, of most exhibitors to get chickens as early in the year 
as possible ; indeed, it is to be feared that many a bird which 
chips the shell in December is labelled in after life as 
January hatched. No doubt there are advantages to be 
gained by this system of producing winter chickens, either 
for the purposes of exhibition or for table use, but their 
existence involves a great deal of trouble upon those in 
attendance upon them, as a newly-hatched chick is most 
delicate and particularly liable to be affected by damp and 
cold. On the other hand, if kept in a shed or house the 
young birds often do not thrive, and if they have a boarded 
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CHICKENS 

floor under them they are apt to succumb to the effects of 
cramp. 

As the period of incubation approaches its termination 
the eggs should be carefully examined, and those which 
clearly show that the chicks inside are dead may be thrown 
away, the remaining ones and also the materials which 
form the nest being sprinkled with tepid water, so that 
when the maternal hen is returned to them the warmth of 
her body will promote a steamy heat which will soften the 
shells. Some time before they hatch the chicks can be 
heard cheeping inside, and in due course a small crack 
made by the chicken's beak will be noticed in the shell, and 
this, if all goes well, will shortly develop into a hole, and 
subsequently as this increases the shell will come in two 
and the chicken at liberty. As may be supposed, all the 
little birds do not enter the world at the same time, several 
hours often elapsing between the time when the first and 
last eggs hatch. It is better, therefore, to inspect the nest 
every now and then, and to remove the chicks, which can 
be placed in a basket with some flannel in it near, but not 
too near, the fire, where they can be kept warm in their 
temporary nest until they can be returned to their mother 
in her coop. 

No food at all need be gives to chickens for the first 
twenty-four hours of their existence, as nature has provided 
a sufficiency of sustenance for them in the shape of 
the yolk of the egg — the chicks themselves are the white 
— which will carry them on for this period. The practice 
which some persons indulge in of forcing a peppercorn 
down the throat of each bird is therefore a senseless act 
of barbarism which should be prohibited by all poultry- 
breeders. When the last chick has hatched, the hen and 
her brood should be removed to a coop, and a comfortable 
nest of clean straw provided for them. The situation of 
this coop must of course depend a good deal upon the 
weather and the time of the year, as if it is inclement it 
is best to put it under a shed or in some place where it will 
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be protected from the rain or snow. There should be 
no floor to the coop, which rests on the ground, and its 
front should be formed of narrow strips of wood, the centre 
of which is made to draw out, so that the hen can be given 
her liberty when desired. A wooden shutter, with a few 
holes near the top for ventilating purposes, should be 
provided for night use in order to keep the young birds 
in and vermin out ; and the grass surrounding the coop, 
the position of which ought to be moved a few feet twice a 
week, ought to be cut short. 

At first young chickens require feeding little and often, 
so the earlier the morning meal is given to them, and the 

Liter the evening one, the 
better it will be. The 
best food for them at first 
is boiled custard squeezed 
dry, or Spratfs Patent 
Chicken Food ; but these 
should only be given in 
small quantities, as if any 
is left over it gets trodden 
upon and soiled by the 
birds so as to become 
unwholesome for them. 
After a few days grain or seed may be given in small 
quantities, the Spratfs Chicken Food being also con- 
tinued, the sort of grain depending upon the age and 
size of the birds : canary and millet seeds, groats, small 
wheat, buckwheat, and Chikko — the latter a special mixture 
of grain for the use of chickens — can all be given with 
advantage. After the first few days the boiled custard can 
be discontinued, and with reference to this it may be men- 
tioned that eggs which have proved unfertile when tested 
on the eighth day after a hen has been set, can generally be 
used for the purpose of making it, as they will often be 
proved to be quite fresh enough for the purpose. 

As the chickens gain strength the hen may be given 
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CHICKENS 

her liberty, which she will utilise by taking her brood about 
and teaching them the way to forage for themselves. Some 
hens make splendid mothers, others are equally bad, and 
will go off at a pace which entirely precludes the possibility 
of her chicks keeping up with her, especially if the grass 
is long, in which case the young birds are likely to get lost ; 
hence the desirability of counting the chickens every night. 
The question of giving water to chickens is one upon 
which opinions differ, a very considerable number of ex- 
perienced breeders contending that a daily supply of soft 
food contains an ample amount of moisture for their wants, 
and that if the young birds are denied access to water they 
are far less susceptible to attacks of cholera and other 
diseases which are fatal to chicks. The age at which the 
maternal hen should be separated from her brood must 
of course depend a good deal upon circumstances, but 
usually the old bird appears glad to be freed from the 
responsibilities of her chicks when they are old enough 
to shift tor themselves, and therefore settles the matter for 
herself by leaving them. 

Chickens should not be allowed to roost in the same 
house as the older birds if it can be so arranged, as the 
adults bully the young ones, and the latter are liable to 
be injured by them. It is always desirable, moreover, that 
the chickens themselves should be divided by sexes, other- 
wise in the case of the quickly maturing breeds some injury 
may be done to the pullets. When the young birds come 
to mix with each other it is often extremely difficult to 
distinguish the members of different broods, especially if 
a very frequent inspection of them is not made, as chicks 
sometimes alter in appearance very quickly. Numbered 
rings attached to the legs will prove an unfailing guide 
in such difficulties, but they are not easy to read at a 
distance, and it may be even necessary to catch the birds, 
which is calculated to make them wild. A more efficacious 
plan is applying different coloured dyes to the plumage, 
but this is however impossible in the case of chickens 



CHILLED EGGS — CHOICE OF A BREED 

which are intended for exhibition, as the feathers would 
remain discoloured until the moult, and therefore there is 
nothing left but the numbered rings which may be arranged 
on the legs in such a manner as to give the owner an idea 
of the identity of a bird from a distance. 

The question of a mechanical foster mother is dealt with 
under the headings of brooders and incubators (which see ; 
also Coops, Cramp, Incubation, Rings, Sitting Hens, Testing 
£ ggs)- 

Chilled Eggs. — When eggs once become thoroughly 
chilled, after having been sat upon for some days, they 
cannot be expected to hatch, but something will depend 
upon how long they have been under the hen, as well as 
the time of the year. 

Chinese Geese. — These birds are usually kept in this 
country for ornamental purposes ; not that they are par- 
ticularly attractive, as their appearance is spoiled by their 
heads. The latter are large and coarse looking, with a 
protuberance of considerable size upon the top of the setting 
on of the bill, whilst the neck, which otherwise would be 
graceful looking, is spoiled by an unsightly dewlap, which 
extends from the top of it under the head and somewhat 
along the bottom of the bill. The usual colour resembles 
that of the Toulouse variety, but there is a dark streak 
running down the back of the neck, whilst the colour of 
the bill varies from orange to almost black, the legs and 
feet being of the former hue. (See Geese.) 

Choice of a Breed. — Although in most cases a pro- 
spective poultry-breeder is likely to be influenced in his 
selection of a variety by the question of appearance, as he 
would naturally prefer to keep birds which he admires, it is 
a very unwise proceeding to decide upon a breed without 
due reflection. For instance, if eggs are required, a laying 
variety should be selected ; if table poultry, a meat-pro- 
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CHOLERA — CLA RET 

during one ; and if both eggs and meat, one of the all-round 
breeds ought to be chosen. This is because the best laying 
varieties are seldom of much use for table purposes, and 
vice versd, whilst the so-called general utility breeds, though 
they may yield a good supply of eggs and meat, do not 
excel in either respect. It should be remembered too that 
some varieties are constitutionally stronger than others, 
and will therefore exist and do well, even if they may not 
actually flourish, in a climate or upon a soil which may be 
totally unsuited for other breeds. There remains too the 
question of accommodation to be considered, for many 
very valuable and attractive races of fowls pine away, and 
entirely fail to do justice to themselves in any way if kept 
in close confinement, whilst there are others which thrive 
in the most limited amount of space. (See General Manage- 
ment, Laying Breeds, Table Breeds, Utility Breeds.) 

Cholera is one of the most fatal and contagious of all 
the diseases which affect poultry, and if once an attack 
is allowed to take hold of a bird the chances of a recovery 
are very remote. Symptoms. — Frequent evacuations of a 
greenish white fluid, intense thirst and drowsiness, the 
bird declining to move if efforts are made to rouse it. 
There is little hope of successful treatment of cholera, and 
a suspected bird should be removed at once from the 
society of its companions, and kept thoroughly isolated, 
else other cases will quickly follow. When the existence 
of cholera is proved, the sick bird should at once be 
destroyed, its body burned, and everything it has come 
into contact with thoroughly disinfected, as it is a most 
highly contagious disease, and a whole yard may be wiped 
out in the course of a few days unless strenuous pre- 
cautions are taken, as cholera runs its fatal course in about 
thirty hours. (See Disinfectants.) 

Claret.— The term applied to the colour of the breast 
plumage of the Rouen drake, which is of this hue. Hence 
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CLAY SOIL — CLEANLINESS 

the expression claret when referring to the breast feathering 
as a whole. 

Clay Soil is bad for all varieties of poultry, though some 
breeds exist far better upon it than others. (See Soil.) 

Cleanliness is a most important factor in the success 
of a poultry-keeper, though unfortunately it often happens 
that the undoubted truth of this statement is quite un- 
heeded. Nor is it a very arduous task to keep a poultry- 
house clean and sweet, if pieces of thin board are laid 
below the perches in such a position that the droppings 
of the birds fall upon them instead of upon the floor. 
The latter should be thoroughly scraped over at least once 
a week, and the boards removed and scraped oftener, 
whilst a few handfuls of dry sifted earth sprinkled over 
all will greatly improve the atmosphere of the place. The 
best of all floors, as stated elsewhere, is of earth rammed 
down hard, and if this is used there should be a few inches 
deep of it dug up and removed at least once a year — early 
autumn after the birds have moulted is the best time — and 
a fresh layer placed in the vacancy and rammed down 
hard. Whatever the floor may be made of, it should be 
thoroughly cleansed in the autumn, and if also in the 
spring so much the better ; and the interior woodwork, 
after being well brushed over, should be treated to a 
new coating of limewash, to which a little carbolic acid 
has been added, applied hot. The perches should also 
be removed, and if not replaced by new ones, they should 
be thoroughly disinfected by the application of the lime- 
wash, as should every crack and crevice in the walls 
of the poultry-house, for it is in these places that insects 
congregate. The hinges and other parts of the house 
which are not lime-whited should also be dressed with 
diluted carbolic acid, and the slate of the roofs should 
be seen to and, if necessary, repaired, whilst the outside 
runs should be dug over and dealt with as is suggested in 
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CLEAR EGGS — COB 

the case of the inside earthen floors. It will, of course, 
be necessary also to sweep out the runs at least once a 
week, using a rake and shovel to cleanse them if necessary, 
and the drinking vessels should be rinsed out at the same 
time. (See General Management.) 

Clear Eggs are eggs which are not fertile. (See Testing 
Eggs.) 

Climate. — Beyond all doubt climatic influences affect 
poultry very considerably, many of the more delicate 
varieties being unable to thrive at all in places where 
sunshine is rare and fogs and rain are common. A 
breeder, therefore, who desires to obtain the most satis- 
factory results from his birds should be careful to bear 
the above fact in mind. (See Soil.) 

Clover is a most excellent form of green food for 
poultry kept in confinement, and were its merits better 
known it would be more widely used by breeders. It 
should be given to the birds chopped up. (See Feeding, 
Grass, Green Food.) 

Clutch. — The term applied in some districts to a setting 
of eggs. (See Sitting Hens.) 

Coal Sacks. — Old coal sacks, if ripped down the sides 
and well dressed with a coating of pitch applied hot, will be 
found most useful for nailing along the sides of poultry- 
houses, especially those made of weather boarding, which 
are apt to open at the joins. Thus treated they form a 
hard surface when dried, and effectually keep out draughts, 
nor do they encourage the insect pest which lodge in the 
cracks of the wood-work. 

Cob. — The male Swan. 
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COCHIN FOWL — COCKEREL PEN 

Cochin Fowl. — This handsome Asiatic breed, like the 
Brahma, has lost many of its admirers of- late years 
through the increasing popularity of more recently-estab- 
lished varieties. At the same time there is no cause for 
doubting that all the buff breeds owe their colours to a 
basis of buff Cochin, and if only on this account the latter 
deserves well of the poultry-loving community. The 
Cochin, moreover, is a good winter layer of attractive- 
looking brown eggs, but its table properties are not worth 
consideration, as its breast does not carry much flesh, 
though its thighs are enormous ; however, it serves as a 
fairly useful cross for some of the lighter breeds. The 
hens are most solicitous for the well-being of their 
chickens, and are close sitters, but rather clumsy mothers, 
whilst the tendency they possess to become broody some- 
what reduces their value as layers. 

Cockerel. — The term applied to a young cock under a 
year old. Such birds are best kept by themselves, and if 
they fight, an old cock may be put with them to keep order. 
(See Cockerel Pen) 

Cockerel Breeding. — Experience having taught ex- 
hibitors that the same parents in the case of many breeds 
are not able to produce chickens of both sexes which are 
feathered in accordance with the dictates of the standards 
of such breeds, it is the practice to mate the parent birds 
in such a way that they will produce either properly 
coloured and marked males or females as the case may 
be. Hence the expressions, "cockerel breeding," or 
"pullet breeding," as applied to stock birds. (See Breed- 
ing Stock.) 

Cockerel Pen. — The small enclosure, with a roosting 
shed attached, in which some exhibitors confine their best 
young male birds in order to prevent their plumage being 
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COCKLE SEED — COLONIES 

damaged by fighting or other causes. (See Preparing for 
Show.) 

Cockle Seed is the screenings of wheat which some 
breeders give their birds, but its nutritive qualities are not 
high. (See Feeding.) 

Cod Liver Oil is an excellent addition to the food of 
fowls of delicate constitution, provided that it is of good 
quality, which it frequently is not, but if given to laying 
hens it is apt to impart a flavour to their eggs. In the 
form of a medicine for weakly birds and in cases of lung 
trouble, cod liver oil is invaluable. 

Cold. — As is only natural, some varieties of poultry 
endure cold very much better than others, and in such 
cases birds transported from a genial climate to an 
inclement one suffer severely, though after a generation 
or two, upon the principle of the survival of the fittest, 
their descendants often thrive better, though the economic 
value of the breed may be to some extent diminished. No 
fowls, however, can do justice to themselves during the 
existence of cold weather if they are not properly housed 
and well fed ; indeed hens of the very hardiest breeds will 
go off laying under such conditions. (See Early Chickens, 
Housing, Winter Eggs.) 

Colds. (See Catarrh.) 

Colonies. — The owner of a large number of fowls will 
derive far better results from his birds if, instead of keeping 
them all together, he divides them into separate flocks and 
distributes them over his land. By adopting this system the 
chances of deaths occurring in large numbers from the 
attack of some epidemic are considerably reduced, and the 
birds, thrive better in every way. By dividing them into 
colonies the breeder also secures the advantage of pos- 
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sessing a change of blood for use as occasion may demand, 
as the stock from one colony can always be crossed with 
that of another, and thus the evils of inbreeding are 
divided. Each colony of fowls should of course have its 
own roosting-house, and if this is capable of being moved 

from place to place the 
birds can constantly be 
put on fresh ground 
with considerable ad- 
vantage to themselves. 
It is desirable, too, that 
a low shed, two or three 
feet high and partly open 
at the front, should be 
provided as a shelter 
during the daytime in 
wet or windy weather. 

Movable Poultry House on wheels with p ou ltry kept ill colonies 

nesting-box so constructed that the eges can , •, , ,. 

■be removed from the outside. as described usually con- 

trive to pick up a good 
deal of food for themselves, especially if their sheds are 
removed to the cornfields after harvest, as a great deal of 
good grain is shaken out of the ears. In short, the prin- 
ciple is an excellent one, but the birds require to be secured 
of a night from the attacks of poultry thieves and vermin. 
(See General Management.) 

Colour is a subject of the utmost importance in the case 
of fancy breeds, and it can truthfully be asserted that in con- 
nection with poultry all colours, and often many shades of 
each, are to be found. As a matter of course black and 
white are the most common, but of late years buff, although 
originally confined to the Cochin, is to be met with in 
many other breeds. Grey is also by no means infrequently 
seen in combination with white ; blue is characteristic of the 
Andalusian, and is to be seen on the wing-bars of several 
varieties ; claret is identified with the Rouen duck, and 
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COLOUR-FEEDING 

dark green with the Indian game and other breeds ; whilst 
crimson is associated with the Partridge Cochin, and brown 
of varying shades with a number of important varieties. 
The skill and energy of the poultry fancier have in short 
been successful in accomplishing so much in the direction 
of colour-breeding, that it might almost be imagined that 
the limit of progress had been reached, were it not that 
new varieties evolved from old-established ones are con- 
stantly appearing. All poultry-breeders will admit, how- 
ever, that it is by no means an easy matter to retain the 
correct shades and distribution of colours in the plumage 
of a strain ; and, moreover, it is an indisputable fact that the 
desired brilliance of feathering is liable to be affected by 
the soil on which poultry are reared. This is especially so 
in the case of the yellow-legged breeds, but the sun likewise 
has a great influence on colours, and so has feeding. There 
is also a general disposition on the part of chickens to vary 
in the shade of their colouring from those of their parents, 
proof positive being thus forthcoming that finality has not 
been reached. (See Colour-feeding, Mismarked Fowls.) 

Colour-feeding. — There is no doubt that colour can 
be influenced by feeding, and in light-plumaged varieties 
more so than in any of the others. It may be added, how- 
ever, that it is doubtful whether the buff-coloured breeds 
will respond as freely as canaries do to a course of cayenne- 
pepper feeding during the time they are in moult. Possibly 
some of the experiments which have been made by breeders 
of buff-poultry may have proved successful up to a point, 
but it is certain that the practice of deliberately feeding for 
colour is not general, as it would be were the prospects of 
success more certain. On the other hand, there can be no 
denying the fact that the yellow-legged breeds retain the 
colour of their shanks, and often improve it, if kept upon a 
soil which contains iron, whilst they become paler on a 
clay soil. Consequently there can be little doubt that iron 
in some form in a bird's food will influence the plumage. 
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COMB — CONDITION 

It is well known that maize affects the colour of white birds, 
and therefore it cannot under any circumstances be recom- 
mended as a food for them. 

Comb. — There are three principal varieties of comb, 
namely the Single, upright comb, with more or less deep 
serrations, such as is seen in the Leghorn, Minorca and 
other breeds ; the Pea comb, which consists of three small 
single combs in a row and united at the base, the centre 
one being the highest ; and the Rose comb, a flat-topped 
comb, much broader above than below and narrower at the 
back than the front. Its upper surface though level is not 
smooth, but consists of a number of small irregularities 
something like coral, called workings by the " Fancy," 
whilst at the back there is a thin projection called the spike, 
which should stick out in a straight line from the comb. 
There is also the Horned comb, as in the Creve-Cceur fowl, 
which consists of two pieces of smooth comb extending in 
the shape of a V from the head ; and the Shell comb of the 
Houdan, which is of three parts, namely, a small comb in 
the centre and two pieces like shells lying on each side 
of it. 

Condition. — No breed of fowl will do justice to its merits 
in any respect if the birds are out of condition, either from 
want of proper housing, good feeding, a sufficient amount 
of exercise, or any other cause. It is the height of folly, 
therefore, for breeders to neglect paying attention to the 
requirements of their birds, but it is an unfortunate fact 
that very many persons who keep poultry entirely fail in 
their duty towards their fowls. An infallible sign of a poor 
state of health and consequent loss of condition is a pale 
comb, but a bird in this state can always be noticed. Re- 
moval to a new run, a change of diet, including an extra 
allowance of animal food, and a course of Spratt's Tonic 
Condition Paste or Pills, will usually effect a speedy 
improvement. (See Debility.) 
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COOPS — COURT ES PATTES 

Coops. — The main principle upon which a poultry-coop 
should be designed is to provide its occupants with an 
adequate protection from the weather and the attacks of 
vermin. Consequently the sides, back, and roof should be 
both wet and draught proof — the latter is most essential, 
and a shutter should be provided for closing the front at 
night, and in this there should be some holes at the top for 
ventilation. No floor is required, as it is better for the hen 
and her chicks to rest on the ground, but the latter should 
not be damp, and to prevent vermin from reaching its 
occupants slates or pieces of tin may be driven into the 
ground at the sides and back. A well- constructed coop is 
of great service to the poultry-breeder, and for his further 
assistance there are some admirable designs in existence 
which are supplied by their manufacturers at extremely 
reasonable prices. 

Corrugated iron, though used as a roofing for many 
poultry-houses, cannot be recommended for the purpose, 
being hot in summer and cold in winter, even though laid 
on boards. (See Housing, Roofs.) 

Coucou de Malines are a cuckoo-coloured Belgian 
single-combed breed of an excellent table character, as 
they are good breasted birds and light in bone, so there is 
very little waste about them. The face and ears are red, 
the legs slightly feathered, and they stand high. Whether 
the variety will ever attain the dignity of a popular show 
fowl is doubtful, as there is too much of the mongrel look 
about the Coucou de Malines, but they are undoubtedly 
excellent table birds, and weigh from 6 lbs. to 9 lbs. 

Courtes Pattes. — The chief characteristic of this French 
breed is, as its name implies, the extreme shortness of its 
legs, which causes it to waddle as it walks, but the formation 
though ungainly possesses one advantage, as the birds 
cannot scratch, and so are no danger to a garden. The 
comb of the cock Courtes Pattes is single and carried erect, 
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COVERED RUNS — CRAMMING FOWLS 

that of the hen falling over slightly ; there is a beard under 
the chin, the body is long and broad, and the tail full and 
carried rather high. The colour is black, but the feathering 
on the ears is white, as are the ear lobes, whilst the colour 
of the legs is grey. 

Covered Runs are very useful in the case of town poultry 
which are kept in a small space, as if the ground of the 
yard becomes saturated with rain the birds have no alter- 
native but to move about upon a mass of smoke-begrimed 
mud, which they churn up with their feet to the infinite 
jeopardy of their health. (See Runs, Town Poultry.) 

Cracked Eggs. — It is quite possible to hatch a chicken 
from an egg which is cracked, provided that the contents 
have not run out. To succeed in this direction a piece of 
paper — a narrow strip of the selvage of postage stamps will 
do in cases of emergency — may be gummed over the crack. 
(See Hatching, Sitting Hens.) 

Cramming Fowls. — A scientific process of cramming 
poultry enters largely into the routine of many people who 
make a business of preparing table poultry for the market, 
but the system is not so general in this country as it is 
upon the Continent. The operation of cramming can be 
conducted either by hand-feeding or by a specially designed 
machine, the former way being much the safer in the hands 
of the amateur than the latter ; but it is far slower, which is 
a matter for consideration when large numbers of fowls 
have to be attended to. When the birds are crammed by 
hand their food is made into pellets, and after each pellet 
has been dipped in milk it is gently forced down the throat 
of the bird. The number of pellets administered at a time 
and their size will depend upon the size of the fowls, but 
experience will be a guide in the matter, though it may be 
added that too large a meal is sure to sicken the birds and 
may cause injury to the crop. 
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CRAMP — CRESTED VARIETIES 

The machines for cramming fowls consist of several 
patterns, but the principle is the same in all the main 
features, consisting of a cylinder in which the food in the 
form of a thick liquid paste is placed. There is a short 
pipe in this cylinder, the end of which can be placed in the 
fowl's mouth, the bird of course being held, the apparatus 
being so constructed that when a handle is turned or the 
foot of the attendant works a pedal, the proper amount 
being at once projected into the crop of the bird. (See 
Fattening Fowls.) 

Cramp is the cause of many deaths amongst young 
chickens, and is the result of cold, improper food, and 
being kept on boarded floors. Symptoms. — In cases of 
cramp the toes are tightly doubled under the foot, and 
the birds when they try to walk are unable to use them. 
Treatment. — Remove the chickens to a warm pen with 
chaff under them, place the legs in hot water, and rub the 
feet and shanks gently with whisky or some similar spirit. 
In severe cases, and if the birds are fairly strong, the feet 
and lower parts of the legs may be painted with iodine, but 
this treatment is best avoided if possible. Dissolve a tea- 
spoonful of carbonate of potash in the drinking water, and 
feed on soft food, not omitting an allowance of fresh green 
stuff. 

Crest. — The tuft of feathers which grow on the heads 
of some breeds. (See Crested Varieties!) 

Crested Varieties. — Many breeders object to the crested 
breeds of poultry, such as Houdans, Polish, Creve-Cceurs, 
Faverolles, and others, owing to the evil results which often 
follow the birds getting wet and the difficulty they experience 
in finding their way about owing to their crests falling over 
their eyes. These annoyances may be reduced by slipping 
an elastic band over the crests so that it will encircle the 
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CREVE-CCEUR FOWL — CROOKED TOES 

feathers at their roots, thus preventing their spreading out 
too much. 

Creve-Cceur Fowl. — This variety iwould be far more 
widely bred in England than it is were it not for its delicate 
constitution, which renders certain soils and climates un- 
fitted for it. On the other hand, it is a very excellent table 
bird, and the chickens grow quickly, the pullets laying 
early. In shape the Creve-Cceur very much resembles 
the Houdan, but he is a heavier, more massive looking 
bird, and his colour being black, provides another point 
of distinction between the two. One disadvantage that the 
Creve-Cceur possesses is a large appetite, and as the breed 
is liable to be attacked by apoplexy if overfed, the owner 
has to use his judgment very carefully when feeding his 
birds. Being a crested breed, the Creve-Cceur suffers if 
exposed to heavy rain, which clogs the feathers of his 
imposing looking top-knot, so that unless the fowls are 
required for show, they may be cut off. (See Houdan.) 

Crooked Breast. — A crooked breast is a very serious 
fault in either an exhibition or a table fowl. It is usually 
the result of some injury to the breastbone or keel whilst 
the bird was young, at which time the bone is merely gristle 
and therefore very easily damaged. The most common 
cause is the birds flying down from a high perch on to a 
hard floor without their having sufficient room to come 
gradually to the ground, and another is an injury to the 
breastbones of chickens which are allowed to use perches, 
as the woodwork presses upon their keels and causes them 
to become crooked. Hence the desirability of arranging 
separate houses without perches for the chickens, and 
making the birds rest on straw. (See Chickens, Perches?) 

Crooked Toes usually result from chickens being kept 
upon a hard floor when very young and before their toes 
become hard. As a result the middle one sometimes gets 
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CROP BOUND 

injured and ceases to be straight, as it should be, thereby 
permanently disfiguring the bird, as there is no cure for 
crooked toes. 

Crop Bound. — As its name suggests, this form of 
poultry trouble consists of a stoppage of the crop, which 
may be the result of over-gorging, or of swallowing some- 
thing which cannot be passed, and which, consequently, 
causes an obstruction. Symptoms. — The crop is distended 
and hard, the breath usually smelling very sour, and the 
bird is obviously ill at ease. Treatment. — Gently pour half 
a tumblerful of tepid water down the bird's throat, and 
then knead the crop softly, using no violence, the object 
being to soften the lump. After a while, when the mass 
appears less hard, bend the bird's head downwards and open 
the beak with one hand, whilst the crop is gently pressed 
by the other, so that any of its contents which have 
become soft may be vomited. Then pour more tepid 
water down and keep on until the crop is empty, after 
which the bird should be fed on soft foods in small 
quantities for a few days, and if the crop appears to be 
pendulous through over distention, a linen cloth may be 
passed round it and fastened so as to keep it in its place 
and thereby assist it to contract. If the above treatment 
produces no good results, as it will not if any hard sub- 
stances have caused the trouble or if the mass has not been 
affected by the tepid water and rubbing, the crop will have 
to be opened. This operation is not a particularly difficult 
one to perform, but it is rather beyond the powers of an 
amateur. It consists of first plucking out a few of the 
feathers and then cutting a slit in the outer skin in a 
straight line with the neck. This slit should be about a 
couple of inches long, and when it is made, another 
of less length may be made in the inner skin, through 
which the crop can be emptied, the handle of a tooth- 
brush being an excellent instrument for the purpose. It 
can then be gently washed out by pressing into it a little 
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tepid water, and after this has been emptied out a few stitches 
may first be put in the inner skin, and then in the outer 
one, care being taken to avoid stitching the two skins 
together. The wound may then be anointed with locurium 
or some healing dressing, and the bird placed in a quiet 
pen for a few days. It is a wise precaution to hobble the 
legs so as to prevent the bird from scratching the wound 
as it heals, and the food given should be soft, and given 
sparingly at first. 

Cross-breds. — A term usually applied to the results of 
first crosses between two recognised varieties, such as are 
frequently resorted to by the breeders of table poultry with 
the object of securing in their chickens the good qualities 
of both parents. The best and most successful cross for 
this purpose is that of the Indian game-cock and Dorking 
hen, but there are many other excellent ones, such as the 
Indian game and Faverolle, Indian game and Orpington, 
Old English game and Dorking, Dorking and Orpington, 
Dorking and Plymouth Rock, Old English game and 
Orpington, &c. For general purposes the results of the 
first crosses are far superior to subsequent ones, and there- 
fore it is not desirable to continue breeding from the 
cross-breds unless there is an ulterior motive, such as the 
production of a new variety which can only be obtained 
by the scientific mating of cross-bred birds for several 
generations ; that is, until they begin to breed true to the 
points their breeders have selected. There is a chance, 
however, that varieties thus formed will revert to one of 
their original ancestors for many years after the new 
breed has been produced, but it does not necessarily fol- 
low that the offspring of such birds will inherit their im- 
perfections, though, of course, they may. (See Throwing- 
back.) 

Crowing. — Cockerels do not commence to crow until 
they have matured somewhat, and when they do the 
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CUCKOO BANTAM — CUSHION 

earlier attempts are somewhat painful to hear. The voices 
of the young birds, however, are nothing like so ear- 
piercing as those of some adult ones ; in fact the annoy- 
ance caused of a night by a crowing cock has deterred 
many a townsman from keeping poultry. It is not, how- 
ever, necessary for a male bird to be kept with hens if 
the latter are only required for laying purposes, as they 
will produce quite as many, if not more, eggs without 
enjoying the society of a male, but the eggs will be 
unfertile. There is practically no method that can be 
adopted short of execution for curing a cock of crowing, 
but cases have been recorded of satisfactory results having 
been obtained by stretching a piece of canvas above the 
perch, so that whilst he is upon it the cock cannot raise 
himself erect, this being the attitude in which he always 
crows. This remedy, if remedy it be, can only be effective, 
however, so long as he remains on the perch. 

Cuckoo Bantam. — This very attractive little bird is 
simply a Scots Grey in miniature, but it is not as easy to 
make sure of the colour in breeding, as many in all other 
respects very charming specimens are either too dark or 
too light in ground colour, the difficulty being to strike the 
happy medium. This is rather surprising, as it is one of 
the oldest members of the bantam family ; but its exhibitors 
are not very numerous, and hence possibly there has not 
been much care bestowed upon it. (See Bantams, Colour, 
Cuckoo Colour, Scots Grey.) 

Cuckoo Colour consists of a light grey with rather 
a bluish tinge running through it, each feather being 
also marked with bars of a darker shade of greyish blue, 
as in the case of the Barred Plymouth Rock (which see, 
also Barred, Colour). 

Cushion is the term applied to the feathers of the hen 
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which grow on the back near the tail, and which they 
almost conceal in the case of some breeds. 

Custard. — Boiled custard squeezed dry is a first-rate 
thing for chickens for the first few meals they get, but 
care must be taken to ensure the liquor being squeezed 
out. It is quite possible to utilise clear eggs which have 
been sat on for the purpose of making this custard for 
chickens, provided that they have not been kept for too 
long a time after failing to survive the test for fertility on 
the eighth day after being placed under the hen. (See 
Chickens, Feeding.*) 

Cuts. — Poultry frequently are injured by cuts through 
coming in contact with wire-netting, fighting, or treading 
on pieces of glass. The course to pursue is to bathe the 
wound in either very hot or else quite cold water, so as to 
stop the bleeding and remove any dirt, and then to apply 
locurium or some other healing dressing. If, however, the 
wound is a serious one it will be necessary to sew it up. 
(See Stitching Wounds?) 



D 

Damp is most injurious to fowls, as it is the cause of 
many diseases, and even in the case of the most robust 
varieties the productive powers of the birds are affected by 
it. (See Bronchitis, Climate, Housing, Roofs, Soil.) 

Damping Eggs. — The practice of sprinkling the eggs 
under sitting hens with a little tepid water is one to be 
commended if the weather is very hot and dry, and at all 
times just previous to the date of hatching. (See Incuba- 
tion, Sitting Hens.) 

Dari may be recommended as a useful change of food, 
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and as a diet for chickens when contained in a mixture. 
(See Feeding, Grain.) 

Deaf Ears, or ear lobes, are the pieces of skin, either 
white, red, or some other colour according to the breed, 
which hang down under the ears. 

Debility. — Poultry frequently suffer from debility after 
and during their moult, or after their vitality has been 
lowered by a long course of egg production, and kindred 
causes. Impure water and an ill-ventilated roosting-place 
are also causes of debility. Symptoms. — The bird droops, 
and is clearly out of sorts. It refuses food, and declines to 
go far from the shed ; in fact displays every appearance of 
being run down. Treatment. — If possible change it to 
another yard, so that the fowl may be cheered up by new, 
and possibly more salubrious, surroundings, and give 
2 grains of carbonate of iron a day for a week or ten 
days. Spratt's Tonic Condition Liquid in their water in- 
variably does much good in such cases, and cod-liver oil 
meal is also recommended. (See Condition.) 

Diamond. — A term applied by game breeders to the 
Wing Bay (which see ; also Secondaries). 

Diarrhoea is usually the direct result of unwholesome 
food or a sudden change of diet. Symptoms. — A constant 
and usually watery discharge from the bow-els, which often 
smells most offensively, and presents a more or less slimy 
appearance. Treatment. — A temporary diet of boiled rice 
with a little chalk powdered over it may be sufficient if 
the case is not severe, but if the looseness of the bowels 
continues about 6 drops of chlorodyne, according to the 
size of the bird, in a teaspoonful of water, will usually suc- 
ceed in curing the patient ; as will a few doses of Spratt's 
diarrhoea powders. 
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DIGGING UP RUNS — DISEASES 

Digging up Runs. — When fowls are confined in a 
small run the ground on which they stand very quickly 
becomes polluted by their evacuations, and the same may 
be said of the floors of roosting and other sheds when 
these are of earth. It is therefore necessary to dig up and 
remove the mould or gravel which form these floors at 
least once a year to the depth of six or eight inches, supply- 
ing the deficiency with fresh earth or gravel, as the case may 
be. (See General Management, Runs.) 

Diphtheria may briefly be referred to as a very virulent 
and most fatal form of roup, and, being highly contagious, 
it is a difficult task to stamp it out of a yard which it has 
once attacked. Consequently the wisest course to pursue, 
unless the early victims are very valuable birds, is to destroy 
them at once, burn their bodies, and thoroughly disinfect 
the premises they have occupied. Symptoms. — At first 
those of roup, followed by the appearance of the charac- 
teristic growth in the mouth and throat. Treatment. — 
Completely isolate the bird affected, and paint the mouth 
and throat with peroxide of hydrogen, and administer 
strong doses of Spratt's roup pills. (See Roup.) 

Dirt is one of the most fruitful sources of disease 
amongst poultry, and if cleanliness is neglected the birds 
will not merely cease to be productive, but are certain to 
lose their health and die. Consequently there is no use in 
anyone thinking of keeping fowls unless he makes up his 
mind to attend strictly to the question of cleanliness. (See 
Diseases, General Management^) 

Diseases. — Fowls are unquestionably liable to fall 
victims of diseases which may be communicated to them 
by other birds, or which they may contract without falling 
victims to such influences. No doubt, moreover, epidemic 
diseases are far more prevalent in large establishments than 
in small ones ; but, on the other hand, experience will 
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convince any practical poultry-keeper that the lives of many 
thousands of valuable fowls are sacrificed every year from 
causes which are preventible. If birds are properly housed, 
fed, and managed, they do not often contract disease ; 
and if they do, the fact that they have existed under 
healthy conditions, and therefore enjoyed good health until 
attacked by sickness, usually enables them to survive their 
troubles. On the other hand, birds which have not been 
well cared for generally succumb ; and even if they do not 
it is always a difficult matter to restore them to health. 
Indeed, in the case of poultry the motto of the owner 
should be, " prevention is better than cure," for it is seldom 
easy, in fact almost invariably a considerable source of 
trouble, to treat a bird medically and devote the necessary 
amount of trouble to it ; indeed, in the case of any but 
valuable or favourite fowls, the cost of the time and outlay 
involved far exceed the value of the patient. Hence the 
extreme desirability of devoting proper attention to the 
care of poultry when in health. The most common 
sources of trouble to poultry which are susceptible of 
treatment are — catarrh, cramp, diarrhcea, debility, egg and 
crop bound, gapes, leg weakness, and roup in its various forms. 
All these are dealt with under their respective headings. 

Disinfectants. — The value of a reliable disinfectant 
cannot be over-estimated where poultry are concerned, 
as when birds contract disease or epidemics appear, such 
things being only too frequently the results of dirt, or at 
least of the want of cleanliness, it becomes necessary to 
adopt strong measures to prevent their spreading. In 
such emergencies disinfectants are of the greatest possible 
use to the owner, and as such ought to be always at hand 
for instant use. Carbolic forms one of the most efficacious 
of all disinfectants, but there is a certain amount of danger 
arising from the birds drinking it if it is placed within their 
reach in a diluted form, and therefore if used in their 
houses or runs it had best be in the form of powder. 
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DORKING FOWL — DRAKE 

Dorking Fowl. — This is unquestionably one of the most 
valuable varieties of poultry in existence, as few, if any, 
breeds occupy a higher rank in the category of table 
fowl. The Dorking, moreover, possesses a sentimental 
attraction in the eyes of many people, for it is one of the 
very oldest of English breeds, and in fact was formerly 
referred to as the "farmer's fowl." The British agri- 
culturist of the past, however, possessed a soul above 
poultry, and so neglected his Dorkings, so that the breed 
would probably have become extinct but for the fanciers 
who breed for exhibition. Thanks to the latter, the 
position of the Dorking is now thoroughly established ; 
indeed few more popular fowls exist, and deservedly so, 
as, apart from its value as a first-rate table breed, the hens 
are free layers of large white eggs, and though these fowls 
do not thrive in close confinement, but require a free 
range, their constitutions are good. Dorkings of the 
highest class, in fact, are to be met with in such widely 
differing climates as those of the West of England and 
Scotland, but it may be added that they occasionally cause 
trouble to their owners through accidents to their fifth toes, 
and if their large combs become frost-bitten in the winter. 

Double Lacing consists of a second or inner arrange- 
ment of lacing, either dark or light in colour, on the 
feathers of certain breeds, such as the Indian Game Hen 
and the Wyandotte. 

Double-Yolked Eggs are simply the result of two 
yolks being coated with the same shell in the oviduct. 
They are not at all uncommon occurrences, and are no use 
for setting purposes. (See Eggs.) 

Drake is the term applied to the male duck, the sex 
being distinguishable by the curled feathers in the tail of 
the drake, and by the fact that he cackles gently instead 
of quacking. (See Duck Breeding) 
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DRA UGHTS — DRINKING VESSELS 

Draughts, associated with damp and dirt, comprise the 
trio of causes which above all others are responsible for 
poultry diseases. Consequently every possible care should 
be taken to prevent fowls being exposed to draughts, 
which may penetrate through the 
cracks and crevices of their roosting 
places. Poultry breeders must in 
fact remember that proper ventila- 
tion is one thing and draughts 
another. (See Catarrh, General 
Management, Housing?) 



Drinking Fountains for Crested 
Breeds. — It is necessary to provide 
suitable drinking vessels with small 
openings for the water in the case of 
the crested varieties, such as Houdans 
and Polish. Unless this precaution 
is taken, the crests get wetted when 
the birds drink, which is a serious 
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Drinking Fountain for 
crested fowls, designed to 
prevent their crests from 
being wetted. 



matter in the case of show specimens, as the symmetry 
of the feathers is easily spoiled. 



Drinking Vessels. — Speaking generally, earthenware 
drinking fountains are preferable to metal ones, as they 
are easier to clean, and when it is necessary, as it some- 
times is, to put some medicine in the drinking water, 
there is no risk of the drug acting on the metal. On the 
other hand, earthenware vessels are liable to get broken, 
especially if the contents become frozen in the winter, 
in which case they should be thawed gradually. Many 
poultry breeders adopt the use of open troughs, but 
covered fountains with a small basin for the water are to 
be preferred, as they keep their contents cleaner than the 
others. A very useful drinking vessel of the kind may be 
made by filling an earthenware jug or bottle with water, 
and placing it neck downwards in a small trough in such 
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a manner that there will be a space of, about a quarter 
of an inch between the opening of the bottle and the 
bottom of the trough. This will insure a constant flow 
of water without any spilling of the contents of the im- 




Metal and Earthenware Drinking Fountains. 

provised fountain. In all cases the fowls' drinking vessels 
should be kept out of the sun in hot weather, and they 
should be so constructed that the birds cannot knock them 
over or perch upon them. (See Water.) 

Dubbing. — The practice of dubbing Game Cocks — that 
is, removing their combs and wattles — is one against which 
a great deal has been said and written, but without pro- 
ducing the desired effect of carrying conviction with it. 
Of course it must be conceded that Game Cocks are not 
called upon to fight in the pit nowadays, but the fact 
remains that the quarrelsome nature of these birds is as 
strong as ever, and consequently undubbed cocks are liable 
to be severely hurt. Not merely would their combs be 
injured by their opponents taking hold of them, but when 
a bird comes down and is seized by any part of its body, 
its foe usually strikes with its spurs as near as he can to the 
part he is hanging on to. Consequently there is always 
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a chance of an undubbed bird being spurred in the head 
with fatal results. The process of dubbing consists of 
removing the comb and wattles with sharp scissors, and 
although the operation sounds a formidable one, and blood 
flows freely, the birds do not appear to suffer much pain ; 
in fact, it is not an uncommon occurrence for them to eat 
their combs directly they are released. It is usual to 
remove the wattles first, namely, when the birds are some 
six months old ; but the operation upon the comb should 
be deferred for at least a couple of months longer, as if 
it is removed too soon it may commence to sprout again 
and cause an ugly appearance. The wound heals very 
rapidly, but after Game Cockerels are dubbed it is necessary 
to "keep them apart, as birds which have got on amicably 
together before the operation seem unable to recognise 
each other afterwards, with a result that they fight, and the 
sore places on their heads suffer severely. (See Game Fozi'/.) 

Ducklings. — The term applied to young ducks of both 
sexes, which require very careful treatment for the first 
few days of their existence, after which they are hardy 
enough as a general rule. After they are hatched out, 
presumably under a hen, the ducklings should be moved 
with the hen to the coop which has been prepared for 
them ; and when the hen has been fed they should be ted 
from a board or piece of sacking placed upon the ground, 
on hard-boiled egg and stale bread crumbs. This food 
may be continued several times a-day until the birds are a 
week old, but they should be also provided with some 
green food — a turf with grass on it will do well — and a 
shallow trough of water with some sharp grit in it. 
After they are a week old, Spratt's poultry meal, mixed 
thoroughlv with fioi/ing water and a little cooked meat 
chopped up small, may be given them several times a-day, 
not omitting the green food and the sharp grit in their 
water. This may continue until they are six or seven 
weeks old, when three meals a-day will be sufficient for 
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DUCK BREEDING — DUCK HOUSE 

another month, and then the number of feeds may be 
reduced to two, and barley meal or ground wheat mixed 
with greaves may be substituted for the Spratt's poultry 
meal in the morning, and whole wheat may be given at night, 
the green food and grit being also continued. (See Duck 
Breeding, Duck House, Management of Ducks.) 

Duck Breeding. — There is no particular difficulty in 
the path of those who desire to breed ducks, provided that 
the necessary amount of attention is paid to the subject. 
The best time of the year for hatching is the end of April 
and the month of May, and the eggs are best set under 
large hens, though an incubator may be used if preferred. 
The period of incubation is twenty-eight days, and the 
best nest is a hollow one scooped out of the bare earth, 
and just large enough to hold the eggs with a sufficient 
amount of straw under them. If the weather is hot and 
dry, some tepid water may be sprinkled round the nest — 
some damp the eggs as well, but this is not necessary — 
whilst the hen is feeding, as the less she is disturbed the 
better, and on this account some breeders advocate the 
practice of leaving the ducklings under her whilst the eggs 
are hatching, instead of removing the young birds, as is 
customary in the case of chickens. (See Ducklings, Duck 
House, Management of Ducks.) 

Duck-Footed. — When the back toe of a fowl is not 
in a straight line with the middle toe in front, but curves 
to one side, the bird is said to be duck-footed. The fault 
is a serious one if it appears in Game Fowl. 

Duck House. — A large shed is not essential to the well- 
being of ducks, but it is necessary that the roof should be 
watertight ; but a few cracks in the sides which would be 
injurious to fowls do not appear to affect ducks. The 
latter, moreover, must have a dry floor beneath them, 
and the best material of all for the purpose is cement. 
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If this floor is made on a gentle slope from back to front 
and covered with straw, the ducks will be provided for, 
and a few bricks can be laid loosely in a corner for a nest. 
(See Management of Ducks.) 

Duck Pond. — It is absolutely necessary that ducks 
which are kept for exhibition, breeding, or general pur- 
poses, should have access to water, but ducklings being 
prepared for market do not require a daily swim. A large 
pond is not in the least essential for the comfort of the birds 
— in fact a tub, or cistern, or sponge bath, sunk in the ground, 
is amply sufficient for the requirements of a drake and two 
or three ducks. (See Ducklings, Management of Ducks.) 

Ducks, in which term the drake and duck are included, 
are most profitable birds to keep if properly attended to, 
and require far less care in this respect than most people 
imagine. The inhabitants of the Aylesbury valley and 
surrounding districts rear many thousands of ducks every 
year, and in fact depend largely for their subsistence upon 
the sale of their young birds. It is therefore surprising 
that more residents in the country do not pay more 
attention to duck breeding. The principal varieties are the 
Aylesbury, Cayuga, Indian Runner, Pekin and Rouen 
(which see ; also Ducklings, Management of Ducks). 

Dust Bath. — Fowls are incapable of cleansing them- 
selves by the assistance of water ; indeed, they detest 
getting their feathers wet. On the other hand, they 
thoroughly enjoy the luxury of a dust bath, the contents 
of which consist of a few shovelfuls of sifted ashes or dry 
earth placed in a large shallow box or in a hole dug eight 
or ten inches deep under a shed, or in some place where 
the rain will not reach it. A small quantity of flowers 
of sulphur added to the dust will assist the birds in ridding 
themselves of insects ; and it may be added that the con- 
tents of the bath ought to be prettv constantly changed. 
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E 

Ear Lobes. — (See Deaf Ears.) 

Early Chickens. — Apart from the fact that exhibition 
fowls date their ages from the first of January in each year, 
it must be obvious to every one that the earlier market 
poultry are hatched the more valuable they must be, as 
the highest prices for table chickens are realised in the 
spring, when the supply is short. The hatching and raising 
of winter chickens is, however, a somewhat wearisome task, 
and often severely taxes the energy and patience of the 
breeder ; but the result repays the trouble when the early 
summer shows are held or the demands of the market man 
have to be supplied. (See Chickens, Incubators.) 

Earth Floors, if rammed down hard and renewed 
pretty frequently, are the best of all for poultry houses, 
as the earth acts as a deodoriser, and is not too hard for 
the feet of the birds. (See Digging up Runs, Housing.) 

East India Ducks. — The chief characteristic of these 
ducks, which are very small in size, is their wonderful 
colour, it being a most brilliant black rendered lustrous 
by a rich dark green, the effect produced being most 
beautiful. Although a show specimen does not weigh 
more than about 2 lbs., these little birds carry a great deal 
of meat in comparison to their size, and its flavour is 
extremely good. They are delicate birds as a rule, but 
the larger specimens are quite hardy. (See Management of 
Ducks.) 

Egg Bound. — When a hen is unable to pass her egg 
owing to its size, or possibly to the fact that she is a young 
pullet and the passage does not expand, she is said to be 
egg bound. The fact is usually to be suspected if a bird 
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is always on and off the nest, and appears ill at ease, with 
her wings drooping as she moves slowly about. When 
caught and examined the obstructing egg is soon felt, and 
then every care must be taken to avoid breaking it inside 
her. The best thing to do is to inject some sweet oil or 
salad oil, by the help of a syringe provided with a soft 
indiarubber nozzle, and a small dose of castor oil may 
be administered. Assistance will also be rendered to the 
hen by holding her tail downwards over a wide-mouthed 
jug or basin of boiling water, so that the parts may be 
soothed and relaxed. If this treatment does not succeed, 
and the egg is near the opening, a bone mustard spoon 
may be introduced, the parts having previously been 
saturated with oil, and by its assistance the egg may be 
brought away. This is, however, a rather risky course 
to pursue, as the shell may be broken, and if so, severe 
internal inflammation will be the result of any particle 
being left in the passage. In such a case, the finger, well 
greased, must be introduced, and any fragments of shell 
gently worked out. After the egg is passed, the hen 
ought to be kept quiet and on cooling food for two 
or three days. 

Egg Eating. — When fowls contract this habit it is 
very difficult to cure them of it, but if something is not 
accomplished in this direction, the birds had better be 
killed, as they will teach their companions to follow their 
example. The most usual course to pursue is to blow 
an egg, and fill the hollow shell with a mixture of mustard 
and cayenne pepper. This should be placed in the nest, 
the precaution having been previously taken to close up 
the holes at the ends with pieces of gummed paper. A 
few experiences with an egg so treated will usually cure 
a hen of this propensity ; and if this fails, a nest arranged 
with a bottom sloping towards an aperture at the back 
through which the eggs, when laid, roll into a place of 
security, is the only remedy. It may be added that, as 
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EGG TESTER — EGGS 

the habit of egg eating is very easily acquired, it is most 
unwise to leave any broken eggs within reach of the 
poultry. 

Egg Tester. — An egg tester is useful when the hen is 
on her nest, or an incubator is being used, to ascertain the 
fertility of the eggs. It consists of a 
small piece of metal, wood, or cardboard 
of a dark colour, with an oblong hole of 
less size than an egg cut in it. The way 
to use an egg tester is to hold it against 
a lamp or gas light, and to place the egg, 
on the eighth day of incubation, against 
the opening. If the contents of the egg 
1 contain a dark speck it is fertile, but if it 

SPRATTS-PATENT-LT?. . , ... , ... 

is clear it is unfertile. 

Egg Tester. — The egg 
should be held ajrainst _ „,. , . ,, 

the oval aperture. Eggs.— The fresher an egg is the 

quicker it will hatch : that is to say, one 
placed under a hen on the same day as it is laid may 
hatch out in twenty days instead of twenty-one. On 
the other hand, eggs will keep for a considerable period 
— quite a month — if not shaken, and regularly turned 
so that their contents will not adhere to the shell. The 
best way to keep eggs which are intended for hatching 
purposes is to place them in holes cut in shelves for their 
accommodation. These must not be so large that the 
eggs can slip through, and the advantage that is gained 
by the arrangement is that the air reaches them and they 
can be easily turned each day ; whilst it may be added 
that they should be stored in a cool, well ventilated place. 
Of course, an unfertilised egg will never hatch, but it is 
not necessary that to render one fertile the male bird 
should remain with the hen up to the day it is laid, as it 
is well known that eggs which have hatched out chickens 
have been laid by hens which have been separated from 
all male birds for several days, though opinions differ 
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EGGS BY WEIGHT — EVOLUTION 

as to the duration of the period during which fertility is 
continued. As a rule, eggs of a good size and usual shape 
are the best to select for the purposes of incubation, but 
though abnormally shaped ones are best not chosen if 
it can be avoided, there are plenty of instances of such 
having produced first-rate chickens. (See Chickens, Incuba- 
tion, Incubator, Sitting Hens.) 

Eggs by Weight. — It is a remarkable thing that eggs 
in this country are usually retailed by the dozen and not 
by weight, as the latter arrangement is all in favour of 
the seller. It is, however, the custom in some parts to 
retail them by weight. 

Emden Goose. — This is a very valuable member of the 
family to which it belongs, as the Emdens are far larger 
than they appear to be owing to their tightness of feather, 
and a gander will often scale 20 lbs. As table-birds they 
rank second to no breed, but it must be admitted that 
they do not lay so many eggs as the Toulouse variety, 
but their eggs are larger and the young birds mature sooner, 
and the geese are better sitters. The head of this breed 
should be long and straight, the neck long and clean — that 
is, free from gullet — the breasts broad and showing no signs, 
or at most a very slight trace, of a keel, the body broad, and 
the back long and flat. The tail is carried straight out, and 
the colour of the plumage is pure white, unrelieved by any 
coloured feathers at all, the bill and legs being orange and 
the eyes blue. (See Geese, Goslings.) 

Evolution. — The evolution of the modern fowl is doubt- 
less obscure, but it is pretty generally admitted that the 
Jungle Fowl of India, which unquestionably was the tap- 
root from which the Game Fowl has sprung, is the most 
ancient of all the breeds of poultry ; and it is therefore prob- 
able that from this bird all our modern varieties can 
trace their origin, thanks to the efforts of poultry breeders, 
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through successive centuries. At all events there are 
records in existence in the East of Game Fowls which 
existed at least a thousand years before the Christian era, 
and bearing in mind the number of new varieties which 
have sprung into existence within the last half century, 
the possibility of evolving any number of distinct breeds 
from the Jungle Fowl cannot possibly be questioned. The 
chief argument that can be raised against this theory is that 
the extraordinary courage and pugnacity of the Game 
Fowl is conspicuous only by its absence in most modern 
breeds, the males of which may be quarrelsome though 
they are deficient in courage. It is a singular fact, how- 
ever, that the innate bravery of the Game Cock is not 
continued in his cross-bred descendants of the third and 
fourth generation, and hence the opposition to the belief 
that the Jungle Fowl was the fountain-head of all modern 
poultry is discounted. 

Exhibiting Fowls. — The exhibition of poultry has 
proved a pleasure and a pastime to many an ardent lover 
of fowls who has devoted time and a little money to the 
pursuit. No doubt there are some persons who are con- 
scientious in their denunciations of the " Fancier," who 
attaches more importance to the shape and plumage of 
his birds than he does to their productiveness. But it is 
not very likely that many of those who express their ob- 
jections to the show system have ever paused to consider 
where the breeds of which the country is proud would 
have been had there been no fanciers. No assistance in 
the task of conserving the properties of the older varieties, 
or in the attempt to produce new ones, would have been 
forthcoming from the agricultural community, whose in- 
difference to their feathered stock well nigh caused the 
extinction of the Dorking and the old English Game Fowl, 
two most valuable breeds for table purposes. All credit 
is therefore due to the fancier for the manner in which 
he has supported the interests of poultry ; and if he chooses 
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to expend his time and money mainly on the production 
of the beautiful, is he more deserving of rebuke than the 
man who pays large sums of money for pieces of china 
when delft would supply all his wants ? 

Of late years almost every village in the country has its 
annual poultry show of some sort or another, and doubt- 
less the result has been a vast source of encouragement to 
fowl breeding, and has indirectly contributed largely to the 
success of several industries. The fact that poultry shows 
are an assistance to the public in arriving at an idea regard- 
ing the points of the different breeds of poultry cannot be 
overlooked ; but benefits of this kind would be increased 
if brief particulars concerning the productiveness of each 
breed were to be printed in the catalogues of shows, together 
with a few hints regarding the habits and requirements of 
the variety. It is incumbent upon the exhibitor, however, 
to know far more than the points of poultry if he means 
to be successful. He must acquaint himself with the 
proper means to be used for the development of every 
point — in fact he must watch over his birds with almost 
as much solicitude as that bestowed by a trainer of race- 
horses upon his charges. Not merely must the birds be 
scientifically bred, but they must be properly housed and 
fed. They must be prepared and trained for the show- 
pen — in the case of some breeds they must be washed — 
and their health and condition must be their attendant's 
constant care, for exhibition poultry are often delicate 
and susceptible of colds and other ailments. It will be 
seen, therefore, that the exhibitor has far more than the 
mere details of feeding his birds to occupy his attention, 
and unless he is prepared to devote a portion of his time 
to the care of his poultry, or to engage a qualified man 
or woman to do so for him, he will be acting far more 
wisely if he abandons the attempt to win prizes. (See 
Fancy Breeds, General Management, Preparing for Show, 
Washing Fowls.) 
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Face. — The bare skin round the eyes of fowls. 

Fancy Breeds. — There can be no disputing the fact 
that the so-called Fancy varieties of fowls are very much 
more valuable than the utility breeds. The correctness 
of this assertion is proved by the fact that as much as 
^200 has been paid for a single bird to which an enthusiast 
took a fancy at a show, whilst instances of exhibition fowls 
having been claimed at their catalogue prices of -£50 or 
■£100 are comparatively common. Of course, however, 
such prices do not represent the marketable value of 
many birds ; but, on the other hand, a high-class show 
specimen of any popular and fashionable variety would 
readily realise ,£20 under the hammer, whilst half that sum 
would willingly be paid for a reliable stock bird, and still 
more eagerly if he had sired a few winners. A well-bred, 
good-looking cockerel or pullet is worth anything from 
half-a-guinea to -£5 in the market, and hence it must be 
obvious to most people that it must be more profitable 
to raise fancy poultry than table birds, which are prob- 
ably only worth about five shillings a couple wholesale. 
On the other hand, it must be pointed out that the expense 
of keeping up a yard of high-class poultry, and the pre- 
liminary cost of the stock, is considerably greater than 
it is when utility fowls are concerned, but the profits are 
much larger. 

Apart from their exhibition value, Fancy Poultry in 
most cases possess some merits either as layers or table 
birds, even if their productiveness may not equal that of the 
fowls which have been produced simply for the purposes 
of supplying eggs or meat. Even the Aseel, the worst-laying 
breed in the world, is excellent on the table ; but it would 
be idle to suggest that such a variety is a profitable one 
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to keep, as there is little or no demand for it for exhibition 
purposes. On the other hand a fashionable variety, so 
long as it continues to be in the fashion, is a valuable 
commodity, and hence the comfortable incomes which are 
made by exhibitors who are able to guess correctly what 
variety of fancy fowls will next claim the attention of the 
poultry world. There can be no doubt that the change 
of fashion, and the desire to possess something new which 
exists in the heart of many an exhibitor, have been re- 
sponsible for the fact that several old varieties have fallen 
upon evil times. The Black Spanish, the Cochin, and the 
modern Game are conspicuous examples of this ; and prob- 
ably no breed has experienced such a sudden fall as the 
last named, which only a few years ago was favoured by 
the support of some of the keenest and most generous- 
hearted fanciers, but now has scarcely an admirer left. (See 
Exhibiting Fowls.) 

Farmers' Poultry. — It would be a most excellent thing 
for the agriculturists of this country if they could be 
persuaded to regard poultry breeding from a rational 
and business-like point of view, but it is to be feared 
that they never will. The inhabitants of a thinly populated 
country, such as Ireland, fully realise the value of their 
fowls, the result being that they export something like four 
million pounds worth of poultry produce into England 
every year, whilst a still larger sum is paid by us to the 
Russian exporters, whose wares can only reach this country 
after lengthy journeys. Yet the British farmer remains 
persistent in his neglect of poultry, though if he stocked 
his holding properly, and attended to his birds, they would 
bring him in an income every year. The Dorking, half a 
century ago and more, was known as the "farmer's fowl," 
and there were few homesteads at that period where a 
Game Cock was not to be seen. Yet these two most valuable 
table breeds were neglected, until they became so mongre- 
lised that the expression barn-door fowl became a byword 
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amongst poultry breeders, whilst vast sums of money have 
been lost to the English farmer every year. 

If only the British agriculturist would devote a twentieth 
part of the attention he pays to some of his other stock to 
the improvement of his poultry, he would be astonished 
by the results, for a farmer, above all men, possesses 
advantages as a breeder, as he possesses ample space over 
which his birds can roam and pick up a considerable 
portion of their living. The poultry, too, would be useful 
in assisting to clear the land of grubs, whilst many a bushel 
of good corn which falls from the ears at harvest time 
would be consumed by them to the advantage of their 
owner. (See Colonies, General Management, Laying Breeds, 
Table Breeds.) 

Fattening Fowls. — There are different methods of 
preparing poultry for the table, but the best and most 
successful of all is to confine the birds for the last two 
or three weeks in properly constructed fattening-pens. In 
some of the large establishments, where poultry are pre- 
pared for the market by the hundred at a time, it is the 
custom to confine four or five birds in a coop, but the 
preferable system is to provide a small coop for each fowl, 
as the poultry are easier to feed, and appear to thrive 
better under such conditions. The single pens are usually 
manufactured in rows, so that expense in their construction 
will be saved, and each provides just sufficient space for 
the bird without allowing it to turn round. The pens 
should be placed in a quiet shed provided with a window, 
before which a curtain may be drawn so as to keep the 
place in twilight excepting at feeding-time, and every 
possible attention should be paid to such subjects as 
ventilation and cleanliness, as otherwise some of the birds 
will probably fall sick. As a rule, about three weeks is 
a sufficient time to keep the birds in the fattening-pens, 
as if a longer period is allowed them they are apt to mope, 
their constitutions being unable to stand too much forcing. 
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Some, indeed, begin to droop earlier, and hence the 
attendant should keep his eye well upon his charges, and 
promptly kill any which show signs of beginning to have 
enough of the regime. Many persons subject their fowls 
to a preliminary course of feeding before placing them 
in the fattening-pens ; the course they adopt being to 
confine the selected birds in a run by themselves, and 
feeding them upon a generous diet ; but much must 
depend upon the breed of the fowls and the conditions 
under which they have previously existed. 

Under any circumstances, when fattening commences 
in earnest the greatest importance attaches to cleanliness, 
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Fattening Pens. 



regularity of feeding, quiet, and appropriate food. The 
birds will settle down in a wonderfully short time if they 
are not disturbed in their pens, and the process of digestion 
proceeds smoothly under such conditions ; on the other 
hand, they cannot be expected to thrive and enjoy their 
food if they are not kept clean, or are fed from dirty 
vessels, and it is the best course by far to supply them 
with what they have to eat in troughs which are placed 
in front of the openings in the doors of the pens, and 
moved on to the next bird or birds when the first lot have 
had sufficient. After all have been fed, the food which 
remains over should be emptied out of the trough, and the 
latter ought to be well scrubbed in order to ensure its 
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being fresh and sweet when used again, as stale food is apt 
to turn it sour, hence the necessity for washing the troughs 
at once when done with. Very fine barley-meal and finely 
minced fat, mixed together with milk into a crumbly mass, 
is an excellent food to commence feeding the birds on, 
and the amount of fat should be increased little by little. 
For the last ten days Spratt's Fattening Meal is strongly 
recommended, as the birds finish off well on this food ; 
and the best drink for them whilst in the pens is skim 
milk, which suits them better than water, and is not liable 
to scour them. Maize meal is not to be recommended, as 
it is apt to discolour the flesh and to impart a disagreeable 
flavour to the meat, in addition to which maize meal is 
productive of internal fat, which is both useless and 
wasteful. 

The object of the poultry fattener is to bring his birds 
to the table in prime condition, not overloaded with super- 
fluous fat, but just carrying enough of it to render their 
flesh palatable. A well fed fowl should always feel nice 
and plump if felt near the two projecting bones below 
the tail, and this should not be forgotten by those who 
desire to ascertain the condition of their birds. If an 
occupant of a fattening-pen shows signs of loss of appetite 
and begins to droop, it should either be killed at once 
or else removed in order that it may recuperate, the 
decision depending upon the condition it is in. Most 
birds, however, do very well on three weeks' confinement, 
but it is not desirable to extend this period, as, if it is 
prolonged, they begin to sicken of the rich food, and 
besides this, an unnecessary expense is entailed upon 
their owner. Finally, all fowls should be fasted for twelve 
hours before being killed, so that their crops and intestines 
will be empty. (See Cramming, Killing Poultry, Preparing 
for Market?) 

Faverolle Fowl. — This breed is the very latest French 
production, having appeared first in this country some ten 
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years ago, since when the exhibitors of fancy fowls have 
taken it in hand, with the result that its appearance has 
been materially improved. It is hardly likely, however, 
that the economic value of the breed has been propor- 
tionately increased, and this is probably a subject of 
regret to the originators of the Faverolle, who established 
it with the idea of making it a table variety only, the 
original foundation being the Houdan. 

The head of the Faverolle is wide, short, and flat ; the 
beak strong and not too long, and either white or brown 
coloured ; the eyes hazel and the comb single, neatly 
serrated, carried erect, and not too long ; the ear-lobes 
and wattles being small and red. The neck is short and 
thick, the breast very deep but only moderately round ; 
the back is broad and flat, the body square and compact, 
the wings prominent in front, the legs rather short, the 
toes five in number, and the tail is carried upwards. 
The plumage of this breed is rather loose, and the birds 
possess curious beards and mufflings under their chins, 
these being black ticked with white in the case of the 
cocks, and yellowish white in the hens. The hackles of 
the cocks are straw-coloured, and those of the hen a 
light brown, as are the shoulders and backs of the latter, 
whilst those of the cocks are black, white, and brown, 
the breasts being black, whilst the tails of the cocks are 
black and those of the hen a light brown, the legs and 
feet of both sexes being white. 

Feather Eating is a result of an insufficiency of meat 
in the food and of idleness, and, therefore, it is usually to 
be found amongst birds which are shut up in runs with 
nothing to do to occupy their time. Once acquired, the 
habit is incurable, and, what is worse, it is one which is 
very easily communicated by one bird to another. Hence 
it is the safest plan to kill off the early offenders unless 
they are valuable. Some persons recommend cutting a 
notch in the tip of the beak as a means of checking this 
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vice, as they argue that a sufficient hold could not then 
be taken of the feathers of the culprit's companions. This 
remedy, however, is sounder in theory than in practice, 
a far more effective one being to pass a thin wire through 
the nostrils and round the upper beak so that the fowl 
cannot quite close its mouth. 

Feeding. — It is absolutely surprising to think how some 
fowls contrive to exist on the food supplied to them, but 
still they manage to keep alive, and even to lay eggs, which 
is more wonderful still. Not one amateur poultry keeper 
in a dozen, in fact, appears to exercise any gift of reasoning 
power he may possess on behalf of his poultry, and so long 
as they get plenty of some sort of food every day, he does 
not concern himself as regards its quality, or consider the 
advantages of regular feeding hours. Both these subjects, 
however, are of the utmost importance ; and, in fact, it must 
at once be laid down as an incontrovertible fact that the 
best food is not only the cheapest in the long run, but 
incomparably more beneficial to the birds. Food of in- 
different quality — usually the sweepings of granaries — may 
be low-priced, but it is absolutely innutritious, as are many 
of the so-called " poultry mixtures " which are sold, for 
these are far too often composed of grain which is little 
better than all husk. Hence the extreme unwisdom of 
giving indifferent food to poultry which are expected to 
produce either eggs or meat. 

As regards the quantity to be given, it may at once be 
admitted that it is impossible to decide the amount, for 
some birds will eat far more than others of the same 
breed ; but those which enjoy their liberty will require 
less than those confined to runs, and, as is natural, the 
large breeds will eat more than the small ones. Still it 
may be suggested that possibly a piece of soft food, about 
as big as a medium-sized apple, and an allowance of grain, 
representing as much as can be taken out of the sack 
or bin in the hand with the fingers pointing downwards, 
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represents the average-sized morning and evening meal for 
the adult bird — but, once again, appetites vary. One thing, 
however, is certain, and this is, that no more should be 
given a bird than it will eat readily, and all food left lying 
on the ground is money wasted, and prejudicial to the 
health of the fowls. 

Poultry ought to be fed three times a day, namely, early 
in the morning, about noon, and late in the afternoon. 
The first of these meals should consist of what is called 
" soft food," and the evening one of grain, whilst the mid- 
day feed may be made up of scraps from the table and such 
things. Fowls which enjoy their freedom do not require 
much, if anything, between their breakfasts and suppers, as 
they can pick up a good deal in the way of grubs and 
insects in addition to green food, all of which are essential 
to the health of poultry. Still a ration of boiled greens, 
potato peelings, or roots is appreciated, and can do no 
harm to them, whilst in the case of birds confined to 
runs such things are essential, as are grit to assist 
digestion, cut grass, lettuce or cabbage leaves, and other 
green food. 

Variety in feeding is always beneficial, and therefore 
it is fortunate for poultry keepers that they possess many 
opportunities for changing their birds' food, as there are 
plenty of excellent meals and grains obtainable at low 
prices. It is always well to be on the safe side, however, 
and consequently the owners of valuable birds will do 
well to keep a supply of some reliable poultry food, other 
than meal, beside them for use in cases of emergency. In 
cold weather it is desirable that food of a stimulating 
nature, such as meat, should be added to the morning 
meal, and a little mustard seed, pepper, or Spratt's Poultry 
Spice will do good to the birds. (See Bone, Grain, Green 
Food, Grit, Middlings, Oyster Shells, Soft Food.) 

Feet. — The feet of most varieties of fowl possess four 
toes, one in the centre pointing forward, a shorter one 
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on either side of it, and the fourth at the back in a line 
with the centre one in front. Above this back toe comes 
the spur in the case of the male birds ; whilst some breeds, 
such as the Dorking and the Houdan, possess a fifth toe. 
This is situated behind, close to the other back toe. (See 
Bumble Foot.) 

Fifth Toe. — The additional toe which is possessed 
by Dorkings, Houdans, Faverolles, and Sultans. (See 

Feet.) 

Fish Food. — The nutritive qualities of fish are ad- 
mittedly great, and hence some breeders recommend it 
as a food for fowls. At the same time, fish is very liable 
to influence the flavour of the flesh and eggs, and is not, 
therefore, a good food for table birds or hens whose eggs 
are intended for human consumption. (See Cod Liver Oil, 
Feeding?) 

Flight Feathers. — The primaries, or outside feathers 
of the wing furthest from the bird's body. These are 
kept tucked up tightly when the wings are not in motion, 
so as to be concealed by the other feathers. 

Flint. — Crushed flint is a useful addition to the allow- 
ance of grit which poultry require to keep themselves in 
condition. (See Feeding, Grit.) 

Floors. — The best of all flooring for the poultry house 
is earth rammed down hard, as bricks and boards being 
porous absorb the moisture of the droppings, and such 
substances as concrete or asphalte are too hard, especially 
for the feet of chickens. The earth floors should, however, 
be dug over, and the top layer of mould renewed, at least 
once a year, and if this is done an ideal flooring will be 
the result. (See Digging Up Runs, General Management, 
Housing?) 
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Fluff. — The mass of soft feathers above the thighs and 
on the lower back part of the body, which are most con- 
spicuous in the Cochin and Brahma. 

Flying Breeds. — As may be supposed, most varieties 
of fowl can fly, though the heavy, short-winged Asiatics 
cannot raise themselves far from the ground. The legs, 
therefore, of the latter are usually very big, and the 
breasts proportionately small ; whereas in the case of the 
flying varieties the pectoral muscles are well developed, 
and hence they usually possess meaty breasts, and are the 
best table fowl. (See Table Breeds.) 

Foot Feathers. — The long feathers which appear on 
the legs of certain breeds, such as the Brahma, Cochin, 
and others. 

Foster Mothers. (See Brooders, Chickens.) 

Fractures. — Broken limbs, especially legs, are events of 
common occurrence in the poultry yard, but fortunately 
a fractured leg or toe is not a very difficult injury to put 
right. The first thing to do is to get an assistant to hold 
the bird securely whilst the broken ends of the limb are 
brought together, and then a bandage which has been 
previously dipped in white of egg or plaster of paris can 
be carefully wound round the seat of injury and for some 
little way above and below it. A dry bandage or piece 
of lint should then be wrapped round this, and secured 
by thin string, after which the bird may be placed in a 
rather small pen in a quiet place and fed on soft and 
cooling food for about a fortnight, at the end of which 
time the limb will probably be sound enough to be walked 
upon, when the fowl may be placed by itself in a run for 
a month. Broken wings can only be treated by tying 
them to the sides of the body by means of a rather wide 



FRENCH VARIETIES — FROST-BITE 

bandage passed over the back, and, if necessary, the breast. 
All that can be done is to keep the wing still and let 
Nature take her course, but a stiff joint is the usual result. 
This will of course affect the bird's appearance, but it 
need not interfere with its value for breeding purposes. 

French Varieties. — All the French varieties are useful 
either for table or egg-producing purposes, and some of 
them, such as the Houdan, Faverolle, and Creve-Cceur, 
appeal strongly to the lovers of fancy poultry as well. The 
four breeds best known in this country are the Houdan, 
La Fleche, Creve-Coeur, and Faverolle, whilst included 
in the list of other French varieties which are more or less 
esteemed in their own country may be mentioned the La 
Bresse, Du Mans, Campine, Courtes Pattes, Bredas or 
Gueldres, Mantes, Gatinais, Barbezieux, Coucou de Rennes, 
De Caux. 

Frizzled Fowl. — This quaint-looking variety is a native 
of the East, Asia being regarded as the land of its origin, 
though there are plenty to be found on the islands of the 
Indian Ocean. The hens are good layers, but uncertain 
mothers — in fact some of them never become broody at 
all, and in spite of its Oriental origin the breed is hardy, 
and thrives well in England. In appearance the Frizzled 
Fowl is nothing remarkable excepting as regards its 
feathering, as it is simply a rose-combed, dark-legged bird 
of about five pounds weight, and of no particular colour. 
Its plumage, however, with the exception of the quill 
feathers of the tail and limbs, are twisted backwards in 
irregular curls, which produce a very dishevelled appear- 
ance, from which the breed derives its name. 

Frost-Bite by no means infrequently attacks the combs 
of the large single-combed breeds, and if not promptly 
attended to may cause permanent disfigurement. Symp- 
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toms. — A purple appearance of the comb, which subse- 
quently turns black, and if not treated may eventually 
fall off, as may the wattles. Treatment.— Apply a dress- 
ing of oil of turpentine i part, vaseline 6 parts, three or 
four times a day. Many fanciers keep the combs greased 
during the cold weather in order to reduce the risks of 
Frost-bite, whilst some breeders of Dorkings, Minorcas, 
Leghorns, and other large single-combed breeds make it 
a practice to dub the males which they keep for stock 
and not for show. (See Dubbing.) 

Fruit Trees such as cherries, plums, and apples should, 
if possible, be planted in the poultry runs, provided that 
the latter are large enough, as they provide a welcome 
shade for the birds in the summer. The trees, moreover, 
assist in drawing impurities from the soil, and usually crop 
well, as the droppings of the birds get washed into their 
roots. 



Furnished is a term applied to a fowl which has grown 
well and laid on the required amount of feather, comb 
and wattle. 



Game Bantam. — The popularity and value of the Game 
Bantam are both so great that it is not surprising to find 
the classes allotted to these birds very strongly filled at 
all the leading shows, and hence there is considerable 
difficulty in winning a prize in them, as the competition 
is unusually strong. As regards the shape and colours of 
these engaging little birds, there is not much to say ex- 
cepting that in these respects they follow on the lines 
of the larger varieties of game fowl — the Old English 
Game, Indian Game, Modern Game, or Malay — from 
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which they have been produced by the energy and perse- 
verance of breeders. In colour, however, there is a great 
difference, as the smaller the Bantam is the more he is 
appreciated. This, however, does not necessarily cause 
the little birds to be useless, as they for the most part are 
excellent layers and mothers, whilst roasted like partridges 
or in pies they are delicious eating, the flavour of their 
flesh being superior to that of many larger breeds. (See 
the breeds above named, also Bantams!) 

Game Fowl. — The antiquity of the Game Fowl in some 
form or another is unquestionable, as records are forth- 
coming of the existence of birds which were used for 
fighting purposes many hundreds of years before the 
Christian era, whilst the sport of cocking has been in- 
dulged in from the times of the Romans, and probably 
before it. As regards the origin of the English Game 
Cock, it is generally conceded that the bird is a descendant 
of the Jungle Fowl, but the story of the evolution of the 
former would occupy many pages to detail at length. 
It is sufficient, therefore, to observe that the recognised 
breeds of Game Fowl, so far as this country is concerned, 
are the Old English Game, the Indian Game, the Modern 
Game, the Malay, and the Aseel, and of these the second 
and two last named bear distinct traces of their Eastern 
origin. All the above are most admirable table birds, but 
none of them excel as egg-producers, whilst the com- 
bative natures of some of them no doubt cause the ordi- 
nary poultry keeper to devote more attention to other 
breeds. Still, either in their pure state or as crossbreds, 
the Game varieties are most valuable breeds, and well 
worth far more support than they receive. (See Aseel, 
Indian Game, Malay, Modern Game, Old English Game, 
also Game Bantam!) 

Gapes. — This disease usually appears amongst chickens 
which are not well looked after, or which are kept on 
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damp land. It is caused by the presence of small worms 
in the windpipe, and unless these are removed they will 
grow larger, and finally suffocate the birds. Symptoms. — 
Gapes usually attacks chickens of about a fortnight or 
three weeks old, and rarely birds of a greater age than 
two months. The patient appears dull and ill, feeds 
capriciously, and stands with his eyes closed and neck 
stretched, gaping and sometimes sneezing at frequent in- 
tervals. Treatment. — Some persons recommend a piece of 
camphor as large as a walnut in the drinking water as 
a preventative, but the efficacy of this is doubtful, and 
opinions differ as to treatment. A very good course to 
pursue is to get a long horse-hair, double it, and insert 
the looped end down the windpipe as far as it will go 
without bending, and then to twist it round and withdraw 
it. If gape worms are in the windpipe they will usually 
be extracted by this means. Still, the operation is one 
that requires some skill, else the throat will be injured, 
but properly conducted is certainly effective, though when 
a large number of chickens have to be dealt with it takes 
time, as it must be frequently repeated, for there may 
be a considerable number of worms to be removed. 
As a consequence, expelling the worms by a process of 
fumigation is likely to commend itself to many persons, 
as several chickens can be treated at the same time. It 
may be added that Spratt's Patents supply a very effective 
remedy for Gapes in a liquid form, and also a powder 
known as Blackerite, which is blown in the coops, and, 
being inhaled by chickens or young pheasants, is usually 
successful in dislodging the worms. 

Geese. — The profits to be derived from geese-keeping 
in this country are undoubtedly considerable, but the 
public do not appear to support this branch of poultry- 
keeping as they might. No doubt geese are destructive if 
they get into a garden, as the mischief which two or three 
of them can create is simply astonishing ; and the fact 
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remains that their droppings injure the grass, and few 
animals care to follow geese on a meadow. On the other 
hand, if water is available for them, and there are common 
lands or stretches of grass along the sides of the roads 
for them to graze upon, these birds will pay their way 
extremely well ; nor do they require a great deal of looking 
after, as they usually find their way home of a night. 
Geese, moreover, are excellent guards, and will arouse the 
household if an intruder approaches during the night. 
American poultry breeders are well aware of this, and 
hence it is a common practice of theirs to keep a goose 
near the sheds of their fowls as a protection against the 
thieves who would otherwise pay their establishment a 
visit. 

The principal varieties of utility geese are the Toulouse 
and the Emden, the former being by far the better layers, 
but the two breeds crossed produce a very useful bird, 
using the Emden gander for choice if hens can be pro- 
vided for incubating purposes, as the Toulouse, though 
they lay more eggs — sometimes as many as forty or more — 
are not as reliable sitters and mothers as the Emdens are. 
The period of incubation is thirty days, and the nest 
should be set on the ground as recommended in the para- 
graph on breeding ducks, which applies equally to the 
management of hatching out goslings. The best food at 
the start is boiled eggs, chopped suet, and bread crumbs, 
whilst green food and some sharp grit in the water must 
also be supplied. After the birds are four days old they 
may be given some wheat, or barley may be substituted 
for the eggs, and Spratt's Poultry Food can be used with 
excellent results, whilst the birds should be allowed access 
to water and grassland upon which they will graze freely. 
(See Duck Breeding, Canadian Goose, Chinese Goose, Emden 
Goose, Goslings, Toulouse Geese.) 

General Management. — The question of management 
is one upon which the success of a poultry establishment 
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GENERAL MANAGEMENT 

principally depends, as if neglected there can be no hopes 
of success attending the efforts of the owner to make the 
birds pay. In short, it may be observed without fear of 
contradiction that a yard of second-rate birds, if properly 
looked after, will yield far better results than a similar 
number of high-class poultry which are neglected. At 
the same time it may be pointed out that many poultry 
lovers commit the initial mistake of selecting a breed 
which neither by constitution nor temperament is likely to 
thrive under the conditions under which it will be placed, 
and in such cases they start at a disadvantage, though 
experience, patience, and perseverance may succeed in 
overcoming the obstacles. 

Damp, dirt, and draughts are the three great enemies 
of the poultry keeper, but happily all are avoidable — the 
first and last named by providing proper accommodation 
for the birds, and the second by taking the trouble to 
keep them clean. A roosting-place which is only cleansed 
once a month is naturally a bad place for fowls to sleep 
in, but a great deal of trouble will be spared to the owner 
if he places flat pieces of board under the perches on 
which his fowls roost, in such a position that the droppings 
of the birds will fall upon them. If the boards are re- 
moved and cleaned daily, or two or three times a week, 
according to the .number of fowls kept, and the shed is 
scraped out once a week, the place will be sweet and 
wholesome, especially if a very thin layer of dry earth is 
sprinkled on the board and floor after cleaning. Suitable 
food is of course essential to their welfare, as are fresh 
air and clean water ; but the two latter points are far 
too often neglected. In warm weather it is a good plan 
to substitute a wire door for the wooden one, so that the 
fowls can get plenty of air ; but it is desirable to shut 
them in their houses, as if the doors are left open vermin 
can find their way in, hence the mesh of the wirework 
should not be larger than one inch at most, and if half 
that size so much the better. 
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Regarding the size and management of the poultry 
houses and runs, it may be at once said that much must 
necessarily depend upon the number of birds and the 
breeds kept. Some varieties require a great deal more 
room than others, both in a house and out of it, and 
indeed there are certain breeds which must be afforded 
an almost unlimited range of ground, whilst others will 
thrive in quite a small run. The poultry keeper's arrange- 
ments may be regarded, therefore, as being controlled to 
a very considerable extent by circumstances in allotting 
space for his birds, but in any case the fowls must be given 
the chance of taking exercise. Poultry which do nothing 
all day but hang about soon become fat and lazy, the 
result being that they cease to be productive, and earn 
for themselves and their breed bad names which are un- 
deserved. Moreover, it is quite an easy matter to provide 
fowls which are kept in confinement plenty of amusement 
and exercise ; a few handfuls of chaff or dried leaves 
are placed in their runs and a little grain is scattered 
on them. This arrangement will keep the birds hard at 
work scratching for hours. Another excellent plan is to 
suspend half a swede sufficiently far from the ground in 
the run to cause the birds to jump at it when they want to 
peck it, as the swede will swing backwards and forwards 
and keep them on the move for a long time. 

Regularity in feeding and the best forms of food are 
subjects for the serious consideration of poultry keepers, 
but are dealt with on other pages, though the strong 
opinion may once more be expressed that the best quality 
of foods are always the best in the end. Many owners 
court disappointment by overcrowding their poultry, and 
hence the advantage of the system of colonies, described 
under its own heading upon another page, provided 
that there is plenty of land for the use of the birds. 
It is most desirable, in the case of valuable exhibition 
poultry, that the sexes should be separated after the 
chickens are three months old, also the old birds when they 
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begin to fall in moult, and they should not be allowed to 
get together again until the breeding season arrives. 

The advantages of cleanliness cannot be over-estimated, 
for no fowls will thrive if compelled to live in a pestilential 
atmosphere, and, moreover, ill-kept sheds invariably attract 
the insects which prey upon the birds. Therefore the 
whole establishment should be thoroughly overhauled and 
cleansed at least once a year. The early autumn is the 
best time for this clean-up to take place, as most of the birds 
will be over the moult, and consequently there will be less 
litter to clear up afterwards. The roofs should be seen to 
as a preliminary measure, and if necessary a fresh coating 
of tar or pitch may be given to them so that they may 
be weatherproof when the winter arrives, and the outsides 
of the sides of the houses should likewise receive atten- 
tion and all cracks and crevices stopped up. The inside 
walls and roofs should be first of all well scrubbed with 
a stiff brush, and then dressed with a coating of lime-wash 
in which some carbolic acid is mixed, and applied hot, 
all crevices receiving a second or third application of this 
mixture, as it is in these places that insects lurk. The 
perches must be removed and soaked in carbolic acid and 
water, whilst the floors, if of any hard material, ought 
also to be thoroughly scrubbed and swilled out, but if 
made of earth they may be dug over as described under 
the heading, " Digging up runs." The ventilators should 
be put in working order, all the wirevvork should be seen 
to and cleansed, locks and hinges overhauled, and the 
run dug up and rolled, after which the owner may rest 
satisfied that his poultry house is clean and wholesome. 

It is always best to arrange quarters for the growing 
chickens away from the adult birds if it can be managed, 
as the old ones are apt to bully the others, especially at 
feeding time. To prevent trouble in the roosting house 
the perches should be fixed on the same level, as if they 
are not, the birds are likely to quarrel for possession of 
the higher ones. It is a mistake to have the perches too 
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far from the ground, as if they are fixed high up the fowls 
are liable to injure their breasts when flying down, as 
there will not be room for them to descend at the neces- 
sary slope which permits the use of their wings and so 
enables them to break the fall. It is best that there 
should be a window to admit light to the roosting house, 
and the door should have cut in it an aperture large 
enough to admit one bird at a time, and provided with 
a wooden slide for closing purposes. The nests are best 
arranged along the floor, and in these some straw should 
be placed. This should be removed every now and then, 
as if left in them for too long it is apt to become infested 
by vermin. 

If the soil is cold and damp, it is best to cover over 
the runs, as it is a very bad thing for fowls to be kept 
on wet ground, whilst if their run is an exposed one they 
will benefit greatly if a strip of corrugated iron, woodwork, 
or felt about two feet wide is run along outside the wire- 
work so to form a shelter from the wind. In the summer, 
if the runs are not shaded, a hurdle or two propped against 
the inside of the wirework will serve to protect the poultry 
from the sun ; and the drinking water should never be 
left standing in its rays, as diarrhoea is likely to result from 
this being permitted. (See Colonies, Digging up Runs, 
Feeding, Housing, Incubators, Insect Pests, Lime-whiting, 
Moulting, Overcrowding, Perches, Poultry Farming, Prepar- 
ing for Show, Sunburn.) 

Gold Colour — Properly speaking, there is no such thing 
as a gold-coloured feather, the term " gold " being applied 
to a rich warm shade of bay or brown. (See Colour.) 

Goslings, by which name the young of geese are known, 
are fairly easy birds to rear, but they require attention 
and good feeding during the earlier stages of their exist- 
ence. It is best to hatch them under hens giving four 
or five eggs to each, as depends upon the size of the hens, 
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and every care should be taken to provide the young birds 
with a sufficiency of nutritious food, as much depends 
upon the start they get, whilst if their growth is checked 
during their infancy it is very hard to get goslings started 
again. It must be remembered, too, that they require 
plenty of fresh air and access to both water and a meadow 
or paddock where they can find plenty of good grass, as 
they will not flourish upon bad land where the herbage 
is poor. It is also necessary that their houses should be 
dry, and that they should have plenty of clean straw to 
lie upon. (See Duck Breeding, Duck Pond, Geese.) 

Gout is frequently mistaken for leg weakness, but it 
differs from the latter, as it is very painful and the limbs 
are often hot. It is not easy to cure completely, and birds 
which suffer from gout are best not bred from, as the 
complaint is hereditary. Relief, however, may be ob- 
tained by rubbing the joints with Elliman's Embrocation, 
whilst Epsom Salts may be administered in smalh doses 
once a day for a fortnight. 

Grain. — Grain in some form or other is essential as a 
food for poultry, and it should be given them at least 
once a day, as if only soft food is given them, there is 
nothing to provide work for the gizzard, and indigestion 
will result, whilst the condition of the birds will suffer. 
Most grains suit poultry, the best of all being sound malting 
barley, but this is an expensive food. Wheat and oats 
are excellent also, and so is buckwheat, but there is often 
a great difficulty in getting the birds to eat this, as its 
appearance is objected to by them, but when they once 
become accustomed to it they will readily consume it. 
Cockle seed, which is the siftings of wheat, is used by 
some owners, and maize, or Indian corn, by others, but 
the nutritive properties of the former are doubtful and the 
latter causes internal fat to form, and is apt to affect the 
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colour and flavour of the flesh of the birds which consume 
it. (See Feeding.) 

Grass. — All fowls enjoy grass, and benefit by eating it 
if it is fresh and sweet. Hence a few good handfuls of 
cut grass are excellent for poultry confined in runs, cut 
clover being strongly recommended when procurable. 

Green Bones are nothing more than fresh bones, which 
form an excellent addition to the ordinary food of fowls, 
but they must be properly crushed and broken up small, 
else they may choke or otherwise injure the birds. For 
this purpose a bone-crushing machine is used, and this 
affords great assistance to the poultry keeper, as it saves 
him much time, and ensures the bones being broken up 
so small that they cannot hurt the birds. 

Green Food in some form or other is beneficial to all 
fowls, whilst in the case of most breeds a considerable 
supply is essential to their well-being. Grass, clover, and 
lettuce leaves are perhaps the best of all when they can 
be had, but all sorts will produce good results. Boiled 
green stuff is also excellent if not given too liberally, and 
the same can be said of roots, the best time of day for 
serving out cooked vegetables being at the midday meal, 
when, in conjunction with table scraps, they are an excel- 
lent food. (See Feeding?) 

Grit. — Every variety of poultry requires to be provided 
with grit. It may take the form of coarse, sharp sand, 
crushed oyster shells, ground flint, or all three mixed, 
but it is imperatively necessary that they have some. (See 
Ducklings, Oyster Shells.) 

Groats are very good for young chickens when expense 
is a matter of consideration, and millet seed is difficult 
to obtain. In the case of the smaller varieties, if the 
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groats are considered to be too large for the birds, they 
can be chopped up. 

Guinea Fowl are very useful birds in their proper place, 
which is not always amongst valuable poultry, as they are 
very quarrelsome birds and apt to injure their opponents 
severely. On the other hand, there are many cases where 
poultry and Guinea Fowls live together in harmony, but 
there is no getting over another objection to the latter, 
and this is the fact that they are extremely noisy, and, 
being timid by nature, are therefore apt to create a dis- 
turbance on the slightest provocation. The Guinea Fowl, 
moreover, requires plenty of ground to roam over, and if 
he is allowed this, he will very nearly keep himself, and 
thus he is not an expensive bird to feed. The hens lay 
pretty well, and their round speckled eggs possess a most 
delicious flavour, and, being a good table bird if properly 
cooked, the breed undoubtedly possesses claims for recog- 
nition. A peculiarity of the Guinea Fowl is that the males 
are disinclined to associate with at most more than two 
hens, and hence the necessity of keeping a far larger 
number of male birds than is the case in connection with 
poultry. 

The Guinea Fowl cannot be regarded as a fancy variety, 
but the breed possesses characteristics of its own, amongst 
these being its peculiar shape, protuberance on the head, 
the bare upper part of the neck, and the curious bristles 
which grow upon it. The recognised colours are a' sort of 
greyish purple necked all over with white spots, and white, 
the latter being the less common ; and the weight rarely 
exceeds 4 lbs. Young Guinea Fowls are a little delicate 
at first, but grow hardy if they are not kept on damp land. 
(See Chickens.') 

Gutters. — All poultry houses, particularly those to which 
runs are attached, should be provided with gutters to pre- 
vent the water which comes off the roof from wetting the 
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birds, which may be sheltering against the sides of the 
shed, or going in and out. (See Housing.) 



H 

Hackles. — The narrow feathers on the neck ; they are 
also found on the saddle of the male birds. 

Hamburgh Fowls. — This very beautiful family of 
poultry is unfortunately not so popular at the present 
time as it deserves to be, and as it was some forty years 
ago. Probably this is in some degree owing to the fact 
that, though some of the varieties lay well, their eggs are 
small, and in addition to this the breed does not thrive 
in confinement, and if attempts are made to keep the 
Hamburghs within bounds, a fence of twelve or fourteen 
feet high at least will have to be erected as they fly over 
anything lower than that, though of course if the flight 
feathers of the wings are cut they will be prevented from 
doing so. 

There are five varieties of Hamburgh — namely, the 
gold and silver pencilled, which originally came from 
the Continent, and which are undoubtedly related to the 
Campine (which see) in spite of the difference in their 
combs ; the gold and silver spangled, the origin of which 
is doubtful, but they are probably North of England pro- 
ductions ; and the black, which, in the opinion of some 
authorities, sprang from the silver spangles. The ground 
colour in the case of the golds of each variety is a rich 
golden bay, and in the silver white ; but the difference 
in the black markings of the pencilled and the golds is 
very marked. In the former the feathers of the bird's neck 
and tail are all pencilled with black, the narrower and 
more regular the better. The heads, hackles, breast, back, 
and legs of the cock show no black markings ; but the tails 
are black with the exception of the sickle feathers, the 
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edges of which are of a rich brownish tinge, and the tips 
of the wings, which are black. The plumage of the hens 
is pencilled all over, excepting the hackles, which are gold, 
and the narrower the pencilling the better, as in the case 
of the cocks. 

The ground colour in the spangles is of the same 
shade as in the pencilled, but all their feathers are tipped 
with black spots, technically known as moons, some 
of which are round and the others oval in shape. The 
blacks are of one colouring, a deep brilliant black, the 
presence of a single coloured feather being a serious fault. 
These are the largest of all the varieties of Hamburgh, the 
spangles coming next and the pencils last, but they are all 
of small size, non-sitters as a rule, but most prolific egg 
producers, the black hens being the best layers, though 
their eggs are small, their colour being white. 

The points, with the exception of colour, are iden- 
tical in each variety, the head being small and neat, the 
comb of the "rose" variety, and gradually tapering 
backwards ; its spike is long and straight, the ear lobes 
smooth and free from any red stains, the back rather long, 
the tail full, and the legs a slatey blue. (See Moons, Pencil- 
ling.) 

Hard-Feathered Breeds. — As any visitor to a poultry 
show can see for himself, some varieties of poultry are 
much closer and shorter in feather than others, and these 
are called " hard-feathered " breeds : for the sake of example 
the different Game varieties may be referred to. 

Hatching. — (See Incubation, Sitting Hens.) 

Hempseed is very much liked by fowls, but is far too 
fattening and expensive for general use as a food. At the 
same time it may be recommended, in small quantities, 
for sick birds which require to have their appetites tempted. 
(See Feeding.) 
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Hen-feathered. — The plumage of some male birds, so far 
as their hackles are concerned, resembles that of hens, in 
which case they are described as hen-feathered or henny. 
(See Hackles, Hen-tailed.) 

Hen-tailed Cocks. — A male bird which possesses no 
sickle feathers in his tail, such as the Sebright Bantam, is 
referred to as hen-tailed. (See Sebright Bantam, Sickle 

Feathers.) 

Hereditary Faults. — Unfortunately for the peace of mind 
of breeders, all varieties of poultry possess a propensity for 
throwing back to some more or less undesirable ancestors. 
As a consequence, the Fancier cannot be too careful in 
keeping his strain as pure as possible, as there is no know- 
ing when the effects of a mesalliance will appear. (See 
Cross Breds, Throw ing-back.) 

Higglers are the men who travel about the country for 
the purpose of higgling or buying the eggs and poultry 
from breeders who do not market the produce of their 
birds themselves. 

Hospital. — All large poultry establishments should 
possess an airy, quiet shed which can be utilised as a 
hospital for sick birds. If possible it should be capable 
of being artificially warmed, and the nearer it is situated 
to the house the better, as sometimes the attendant may 
have to visit his patient during the night. The hospital 
should be supplied with coops of different sizes, and there 
should be a cupboard in it for bandages, scissors, and a 
few simple medicines for use in cases of emergency. 
Above all things it should be warm yet airy, dry and quiet. 
There should also be an isolation hospital for infectious 
cases. 

Houdan. — The Houdan is beyond a doubt the hand- 
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somest and most popular of all the French breeds, and it 
is moreover a very valuable fowl, being a most excellent 
table bird and layer. It is probable therefore that the 
Houdan would possess more supporters than it does in 
this country, were it not for the exaggerated reports that 
used to be circulated as regards the alleged delicacy of the 
breed. The experience of those who have bred these birds 
for many years has, on the contrary, convinced them that, 
provided it is not kept on damp land and that it is properly 
managed, the Houdan is fully up to the average of most 
other breeds so far as its constitution is concerned, while 
as regards its economic value it is one of the best breeds 
of poultry in existence. Very possibly the idea that it is 
delicate has arisen from the fact that birds of this variety 
possess large crests of feathers on their heads, and if these 
became saturated by rain, catarrh or even worse troubles 
are likely to supervene. The risks of this occurring, how- 
ever, can be materially reduced by placing indiarubber 
bands round the bases of the crests so that their size 
becomes reduced, and they will not absorb so much 
moisture. 

The head properties are very characteristic points of 
the Houdan, as, in addition to the crests referred to above, 
which by the way are composed of longer feathers in the 
cocks than in the hens, whilst they must be large, round, 
and compact in both sexes, the combs are of the leaf shape, 
being formed of two branches something of the shape of 
leaves, which rise from the skull and gradually point out- 
wards. There is also a tuft of feathers called the beard 
under the lower mandible, which adds to the picturesque- 
ness of the Houdan's appearance. The breast — a great 
point in a table fowl — is wide and meaty, the back rather 
long, and the body massive though shapely, whilst the tail 
is rather full, the legs inclined to shortness,_ and posses- 
sing a fifth toe on each, as in the case of the Dorking and 
Faverolle varieties. The correct arrangement of colour 
is a black ground with white mottlings all over it, the 
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reverse being the case in the legs, which are white with 
dark mottlings. (See Comb, Crest, French Varieties.) 

Housing. — The question of providing proper accom- 
modation for the birds is one to which serious attention 
should be directed, as although some of the stronger consti- 
tutioned varieties can struggle against discomforts to which 
more delicate ones would succumb, the laying powers and 
development of flesh must be prejudicially affected. If 
therefore the owner desires to get the best out of his birds, 
he should realise the necessity of having his poultry houses 
so constructed, that, whilst proper ventilation is secured 
for his birds, they should be protected against wet and 
draughts, and also not be overcrowded. All these are 
essential points in connection with successful poultry 
keeping, and therefore the extra money expended in 
making the fowls comfortable is well laid out. Unfor- 
tunately, however, many persons neglect to provide proper 
shelter for their birds, and hence the latter are compelled 
to roost in sheds, stables, or any out-of-the-way corners, to 
the disadvantage of themselves and the other live stock 
whose quarters they share. 

The best designs of poultry houses, so far as the breeders 
in a small way are concerned, are those which are capable 
of being moved from place to place, as these are tenant's 
fixtures, and can therefore be sold if the premises are given 
up, or transferred to another site if it is desired to change 
the ground the birds run on. It is not necessary, nor in 
fact is it desirable, that a poultry house should possess 
a floor of any kind, as there is no better arrangement 
than to place it on the bare ground, so long as the latter 
is beaten down hard. The roof and sides, however, must 
be watertight and damp proof, but ventilation can be 
secured by the means of openings high up in the roof, 
which are best provided with bent iron pipes leading to 
the open air, and so arranged that the rain cannot enter 
them. In the case of " lean-to " houses which are fixed 
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against walls, it is necessary that the latter should be dry, 
as some are quite porous, and if the moisture percolates 
through the brickwork the house will be damp, but this 
can be prevented by lining the wall side with boarding, 
or by stretching old coal-sacks, well tarred on each side, 
on a framework of quartering which is nailed against it. 
The sacks can be purchased very cheaply, and can easily 
be fixed by flat-headed nails, such as are used when felt is 
being laid on a roof. If ripped down the sides they form 
long strips, and, provided that they are well coated with 
tar to which driers have been added, this forms an excellent, 
though not particularly attractive, lining for the interior of 




SPRATTS PATINT4. 



A most useful and inexpensive design of movable poultry 
house which includes roosting shed and scratching shed. 

poultry houses, as it keeps out draughts and does not 

harbour insects. 

Span-roof houses are to be preferred, as they are more 

easily put up and taken to pieces, but a good deal must be 

left to the taste of the owner and the conditions under 

which he is placed. The question of adequate ventilation, 

it must be repeated, is a most important one, but it has been 

referred to above ; and it is always desirable that there 

should be a small window to the poultry house, whilst 

in the door, which should be provided with a lock and 

key, there should be a still smaller door which can be 

opened to allow the birds in and out when the larger 

on e is closed. 
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A very good design for a cheap house adapted for the 
accommodation of a pen of birds, is that of which quite half 
the front, which is wired, can be wholly or partially closed 

by ■ sliding shutters. 
This house allows the 
birds to enjoy plenty of 
air in the hot weather, 
and yet to be kept warm 
in the winter, and there- 
fore, should they belong 
to hardy varieties, is a 
design to be recom- 
mended for serious 
consideration. 

Poultry houses on 
low wheels are very 
useful when birds are 
kept in colonies, and moved about from field to field. 
These possess wooden floors, and should be strongly 
made to resist the attacks of thieves and vermin. In all 
cases where valuable birds are kept there should be a 




Portable Wire-fronted Poultry House, fitted 
with sliding shutter for use in bad weather. 




Poultry House with covered run. 



scratching shed attached to the house, so that the fowls 
can enjoy air and exercise in bad weather without 
getting their plumage soiled, or interfering with the hens 
which may be on the nests in the roosting house. It is 
always best to have the nesting boxes on the floor of the 
house, and the perches, which should be movable, ought 
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always to be one level and not too high up, in order to 
prevent the birds from fighting for the highest places, or 
injuring themselves by flying down from a height in a cir- 
cumscribed place, and thereby injuring their breast-bones. 
This is a danger that is often overlooked by poultry owners, 
who forget that when a fowl descends from a high perch, 
it does not drop straight down as it were, but flies in an 
oblique line sometimes landing many feet in front of the 
position it started from. Therefore a maximum height 
from the ground of three feet is amply sufficient for the 
perches of the lighter breeds, whilst those of heavy ones 
should not be more than a foot off the floor. Corrugated 
iron, which is hot in summer and cold in winter, is not 
recommended for the walls or roofs of poultry-houses even 
though there is an inside lining ; and for all ordinary pur- 
poses when buildings have to be put up, and the local 
authorities do not object, houses made of weather-boards 
on the outside, and lined with either match-boards or coal- 
sacks, are the best; but of course if existing sheds or 
buildings can be utilised, they can be altered to suit the 
requirements of the birds. 

Impromptu roosting places can be made out of old 
barrels or boxes, if they are watertight and provided with 
doors, but it is always best to have proper accommodation 
for the birds, especially as the cost of material cannot be 
great, as for roosting purposes a small shed five feet by 
four will be large enough for seven or eight birds. (See 
Colonies, Coops, General Management, Perches, Roofs, Runs, 
Ventilation.) 

I 

In-Breeding, if too long persisted in, will reduce the 
size and the productive powers of any living creature, in 
addition to weakening the constitution. At the same time 
In-breeding or Sibbing, is a useful practice, so long as it 
is not carried too far, in connection with the breeding of 
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INCUBATION — INCUBATORS 

fancy poultry, as it consists in fixing certain points which 
it is desired to retain. (See Breeding-stock, Outcrosses.) 

Incubation. — The normal period of incubation is 
twenty-one days in the Fowl, twenty-six in the Guinea 
Fowl, twenty-eight in the Duck, excepting in the case of 
the Muscovy breed, in which it is usually thirty-four, 
twenty-eight or twenty-nine in the Turkey and Pea Fowls, 
and thirty in the case of the Goose, but under favourable 
conditions it is sometimes a day or so less. (See Incubators, 
Sitting Hens.) 

Incubators.— The practice of incubating eggs by arti- 
ficial means has been established for many centuries, but 




A Hearson's Incubator show- 
ing egg drawer and heating 
apparatus. 




Foster Mother fitted with sleeping com- 
partment, heated by a lamp, a glazed run, 
and a wire-roofed run for use in fine weather. 



it is only within the last forty years that anything like a 
machine designed on scientific principles has been known 
in this country. The methods of the Chinese and the 
Egyptians, moreover, are based upon such extensive ideas 
as regards the number of birds to be hatched,- and the 
methods employed are so crude, that they are not applic- 
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able to the purposes of English poultry breeders, who 
prefer using a reliable machine capable of hatching out a 
limited number of eggs, to patronising a gigantic oven, 
in which a whole flock of chickens can be brought into 
existence in the course of a single working. 

That the Incubator, when it was once introduced to 
British poultry lovers had come to stay, was evident from 
the first, as the difficulty experienced in obtaining breeding 
hens in the winter when they are most wanted, and the 
unreliability of some of these birds when they were procured, 
to say nothing of the expense and trouble of managing a 
large number of sitting hens, at once attracted the favour- 
able attention of practical men. The wisest amongst the 
latter were, however, disposed to wait before investing 
in an expensive machine, until they could feel reasonably 
certain that no better and cheaper one would be put upon 
the market, and hence the progress of the Incubator was 
slow at first ; but at present there is not an important 
poultry-breeding establishment in the country in which 
chickens are not hatched out by artificial means. 

There is little doubt that the most successful machine 
of its kind that has hitherto been invented is Hearson's 
Champion Incubator, the popularity of which fully justifies 
a special allusion being made to its merits. By the use 
of this machine such an important point as the acquisition 
of a regular temperature is secured, and hence the success 
that has attended the Champion Incubator. It is impos- 
sible to describe the method of working it within the space 
available here, but if the directions given by the manu- 
facturers are carried out, the results will invariably be 
satisfactory, and it may be added that there is no simpler 
or more easily worked incubator in use. (See Chickens, 
Sitting Hens.) 

Indian Corn or Maize is not a good food for regular use 
in the poultry yard, as it produces internal fat and is apt 
to affect the flavour and the colour of the flesh of the 
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INDIAN GAME FOWL 

birds. As an occasional food in cold weather, however, it 
provides a welcome change, as fowls are very fond of it. 
(See Feeding, Grain.) 

Indian Game Fowl. — This magnificent table variety is 
undoubtedly a relation of the Aseel and Malay, but it is in 
every respect a far superior breed to either of them. Its 
origin is rather a matter of uncertainty, but there can be 
no denying the fact that the original home of the Indian 
Game was the west country; indeed, it was at one time 
known by the name of the Cornish Game. Be this as it 
may, the fact remains that, apart altogether from the im- 
posing appearance of the cocks and the extreme beauty 
of the hens, the Indian Game is now recognised as the 
only possible rival to the Dorking as the king of table 
poultry ; whilst as a cross for the latter, and all other 
breeds when it is desired to produce fowls for culinary 
purposes, it stands unrivalled in spite of the fact that it 
possesses yellow legs. The hens as a rule are only moderate 
layers, but some strains are far better in this respect than 
others, and the tinted eggs they produce are both large and 
excellent in flavour, whilst the hens are most devoted and 
reliable mothers, sitting very close and bringing up their 
hardy chickens at the least possible trouble to their owners. 
It may be added, too, that the chickens mature very quickly, 
as they get their full plumage at about five months old, 
and if well fed will weigh nine or tens pounds when 
matured. 

The head of the Indian Game Cock is broad and fairly 
long, the beak curved, the eyes full and of a reddish colour, 
while the neck is very powerful looking, the breast un- 
usually wide, the back very broad in front and flat, the 
short wings standing well out from the sides and carried 
lightly, whilst the tail is short and narrow in sickles, and 
the legs short, set wide apart, and immensely heavy in bone. 
There is no shorter or harder feathered breed in existence 
than the Indian Game. The colours in the male bird are 
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INDIAN RUNNER DUCK 

distributed as follows : head, hackle, breast, lower part of 
the body, and tail a very lustrous greenish-black, the wing 
bows and secondaries a deep bay, and the legs a rich yellow. 
The hen is short in body, which, being wide in front and 
gradually tapering towards the tail, is often compared to a 
bullock's heart ; in other respects she is shaped like the 
cock, though her lines are less robust. Her colour and 
markings, however, are very different, the ground colour 
being a rich bay, each feather being laced with lustrous 
greenish-black, and usually in good specimens the lacing 
is double — that is, there is a second row of the dark shade 
on the breast and body feathers. The feathers in the head 
and tips of the neck are dark greenish-black, and the tails 
are laced like the rest of the plumage. 

Indian Runner Duck. — Although this quaint-looking 
variety of Duck has been known in England for over half 
a century, it is only within the last fifteen or twenty years 
that it has received anything like the amount of support 
it deserves. Being small birds of about 5 lbs. weight, 
though their flesh is delicious in flavour, they may not 
rank very highly as table ducks, but they are wonderful 
layers of white eggs, and are consequently very profitable 
birds to keep, as a good duck will lay over one hundred 
eggs a year. They, moreover, possess the advantage of 
being pretty well able to find all the food they require if 
allowed their freedom, but it is always as well to give them 
a daily allowance of grain. 

The head of the Indian Runner is flat and long, the 
eyes being set high up, whilst bo.th the bill and neck are 
long. The body is slender and of a good length, and 
the legs set wide apart ; but the chief characteristics of 
this breed are its carriage and colour, the former being 
almost erect, whilst the latter is of a greyish drab hue, 
with white marks on the sides of the head, a white neck, 
white wings, and a white belly, whilst the bill is green and 
the legs yellow, 
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INFLUENCE OF PARENT BIRDS — INSECT PESTS 

Influence of Parent Birds. — According to the prevail- 
ing opinion that exists among poultry breeders, the female 
parent exercises more influence upon the internal organs, 
the constitution, shape and size of her chickens than the 
male, whilst the latter has most to do with the feathers, 
colours, and markings. (See Breeding-stock.) 

Insect Food.— Young chickens and delicate or sick 
birds often derive much benefit from insect food, which 
they may be able to obtain for themselves in fine weather 
if they are allowed to enjoy their liberty. A very excellent 
substitute is, however, forthcoming in the form of ants' eggs, 
which are imported in large numbers from abroad for the 
benefit of many varieties of domestic pets. 

Insect Pests are very common causes of severe dis- 
comforts to poultry, and not an inconsiderable amount of 
loss to their owners, as the plumage of show birds becomes 
injured and the health of all fowls affected by the attacks 
of the pests which prey upon them. 

Conspicuous amongst these are Lice, which usually 
appear under the wings or under the root of the tail, but 
not infrequently on the throat and thighs as well. They 
are the result of dirt, or communication with birds suffer- 
ing from lice, and therefore, however clean a poultry 
owner may keep his own premises, he should be careful 
to examine any fresh addition he may make to his stock. 
When lice make their appearance, the birds may have 
flowers of sulphur rubbed into their skin, or Spratt's Insect 
Powder may be applied with most satisfactory results. 

Red Mites are another result of ill-kept, dirty poultry 
houses, the crevices of which they frequent, as they do not 
take up their positions in the feathers of fowls, but attack 
them whilst they are on their perches of a night, and after 
they have finished feeding on the birds they return to their 
quarters. A weak mixture of paraffin and oil, about one 
part in five, will usually assist in keeping them away from 
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INTERNAL FAT — JAPANESE BANTAM 

the birds if applied to the parts referred to above under the 
heading of lice ; but it will be necessary to thoroughly 
cleanse and disinfect the premises, and to remove the 
perches, paying special care to the crevices of the wood- 
work. The presence of red mite in a loft is not easy to 
detect, as they only appear of a night, but should fowls 
appear uneasy from no ascertainable cause, and an in- 
spection shows that something has attacked them, an 
investigation of the premises will usually end in the dis- 
covery of these pests. 

Ticks sometimes attack fowls which have been running 
on land where sheep have been. They can be removed 
either by cutting them in half with scissors, or by a dressing 
of paraffin oil and mercurial ointment. The latter course, 
however, is not recommended, as it is liable to affect the 
plumage of the birds and in some cases might be 
dangerous. 

Internal Fat is not merely wasteful, but is certain to 
affect the laying powers of hens, the virility of the males, 
and very often the health of both sexes. Birds, even those 
kept in confined runs, will not suffer from internal fat if 
they are provided with means of exercising themselves, 
and such foods as Indian Corn should be avoided. (See 
Feeding, General Management, Indian Corn.) 



Japanese Bantam. — In spite of the attractiveness of its 
appearance — for, in spite of its peculiar formation, it is a 
most attractive variety — the Japanese Bantam does not 
possess so many adherents in this country as it deserves. 
But it is a fairly hardy little bird, and provided that the 
chickens are not exposed to damp and cold they are easy 
to rear, whilst the adults are so short in the leg that, 
like the Dumpies and Courtes Pattes, they can do no harm 
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JOURNEYS 

to a garden, and consequently can be allowed the free 
run of the premises. They possess huge, single combs 
carried erect, rather large square-looking bodies, full sweep- 
ing tails, and large wings which are carried in a drooping 
manner, but their chief characteristic is their remarkably 
short legs, which barely keep them off the ground. The 
colour most frequently seen is white, with black tail coverts 
and sickle feathers edged with white, the principal feathers 
of their wings being black edged with white, whilst their 
beaks and legs are yellow and their faces red. 

Journeys. — When fowls are sent on their journeys, it 
is necessary that they should be well packed in baskets 
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Poultry Travelling Baskets. 



if the risk of their plumage being damaged is to be 
avoided. The baskets should be high enough to allow of 
the birds standing upright, and in the case of valuable 
show birds they ought to be lined with canvas in order to 
prevent the ends of their feathers getting caught in the 
wicker work, and broken off; and the baskets are best if 
either round or oval in shape. Before the fowls are placed 
in them, a few handfuls of coarse chaff should be strewn 
on the bottoms of the baskets, as long straw or hay is liable 
to become entangled with the legs ; and if the birds are 
going upon a long journey a supply of soft food, in the 
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form of Spratt's Poultry Food, or meal, worked up with 
water into a crumbly mass may also be put in with the 
fowls. There should be a clearly directed label fixed to the 
top of the basket by both ends, and on the reverse side of 
this should be written the name and address of the owner 
of the birds. (See Exhibiting Fowls, Preparing for Show, 
Washing Fowls.) 

Jungle Fowl.— (See Evolution) 

K 

Keel. — The breast-bone. 

Killing Poultry. — The most satisfactory and humane 
way of killing a fowl, is to take it in the left hand by 
the legs and to hold its head in the right hand. Then the 
neck should be stretched out and the head bent backwards 
with a jerk, as this will break the neck and death will be 
instantaneous and painless. Another way is to hang the 
bird up against the wall by its legs, and after hitting it on 
the head to stun it, to sever its windpipe with a sharp 
knife. This makes the flesh white, as the blood drains out 
of the body, but the appearance of the birds until their 
heads are removed is not always attractive. Ducks and 
geese are preferably slaughtered by the latter of the above 
two methods, the knife, which must be a sharp-pointed one, 
being thrust through the neck just behind the back of the 
under jaw. (See Fattening Fowls, Preparing for Market.) 



La Fleche Fowls. — This French variety ranks high as 
a table fowl, and the hens are entitled to the credit of 
being considered good layers, but the breed does not 
appeal as strongly as the Houdan and Creve-Cceur to the 
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LAKENVELDER FOWL — LANGSHAN FOWL 

admirers of fancy poultry. Probably this is because the 
absence of a crest permits the rather unsightly comb of 
the La Fleche to show up prominently, as the comb, which 
rises from the head like red horns, conveys a rather re- 
pellent look to the bird. The head itself is long and 
rather narrow, the wattles long, narrow and pendulous, the 
neck of fair length, and the breast very well developed, 
though the body is rather long and narrow. The tail and 
legs are also- long, the plumage tight and close, its unvary- 
ing colour being black, whilst the legs are dark in colour 
and grow darker with age. (See French Varieties?) 

Lakenvelder Fowl. — This is a Dutch variety of the 
Hamburgh family, the chief recommendation being its 
attractive appearance, though the hens are very good layers 
of white but rather small eggs. The Lakenvelder has not 
been patronised by British exhibitors for more than fifteen 
or twenty years, but in spite of its small size, which de- 
preciates its value as a table fowl, it has received the 
support of many influential breeders. In its structural 
formation it resembles the Hamburgh, the main points of 
distinction between the two varieties being the comb, which 
in the case of the Lakenvelder is single and carried erect, 
and colour, as the plumage of the latter breed is white with 
black hackles and tail. 

Lameness may be the result of an injury, or else it 
may be a sign of liver trouble, leg weakness, or diseases 
of the joints, which become soft and sometimes show 
wounds. In the latter case there is very little that can 
be done for the bird, and it had better be killed, especially 
as if there are sores there is a strong probability of other 
birds becoming affected by contagion. (See Leg Weakness, 
Liver.) 

Langshan Fowl. — Few if any varieties of poultry have 
been more altered in appearance than the Langshan since 
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LAYING BREEDS 

its appearance in this country some forty years ago. At 
that time it was somewhat similar in appearance to the 
black Cochin, and a keen controversy was aroused as to 
whether the Langshan was a member of the Cochin family 
or a distinct breed. Since then, however, the appearance 
of the bird has been so much altered, that it now disputes 
with the Malay the somewhat doubtful distinction of being 
the longest-legged and tallest variety of fowl in existence. 
The change, however, does not appear to have seriously 
affected the economic properties of the Langshan, as the 
hens produce large-sized brown eggs in considerable 
numbers and are most reliable sitters and mothers, whilst 
as a table fowl there are few superiors to this breed, its 
meat being plentiful and of excellent quality and colour. 
It may be added that the Langshan provides a most valuable 
cross for other table fowls. 

The head is small and neat, the beak dark in colour, 
the comb neat, single, carried erect and small in size, the 
face and wattles red, the neck rather long, the hackle pro- 
fuse, the breast well rounded and broad, the back long, 
the tail far more developed than that of the Cochin, but 
narrow and graceful, and the legs of considerable length 
both in thighs and shanks. The latter are dark in colour, 
and, like the feet, are slightly feathered. The most common 
colour is black, but blue Langshans are also met with and 
find favour with many people. (See Asiatic Varieties.) 

Laying Breeds. — Amongst the best egg-producing 
varieties of fowls are the Leghorn, Minorca, Andalusian, 
Houdan, and Scots Greys, all of which yield white eggs. 
Cochins, Brahmas, and Langshans are usually good winter 
layers but the value of the two former is depreciated by the 
tendency of the birds to become broody. There are of 
course many other varieties which lay well, but their merits 
in that direction are associated with the production of meat 
as well, and therefore they are included in the category of 
all-round varieties (which see ; also Table Breeds). 
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LEADER — LEGHORN FOWLS 
Leader. — (See Comb, Spike.) 

Lean-to Poultry Houses — such as are commonly to 
be seen erected against the walls of gardens — are quite 
suitable for the accommodation of fowls, provided that the 
walls are not damp. If they are, no birds will thrive in the 
houses, and therefore the side against the wall will have to 
be lined with wood. (See Housing.) 

Leg Weakness is the result of a young bird over- 
growing its strength, and is generally to be met with 
amongst the long-legged varieties. The bird cannot stand, 
but does not appear to suffer any pain, and can generally 
be cured if the patient is placed in a warm pen with some 
straw to rest on, and fed on nourishing food. Green bones 
and Parrish's Food should also be given it. 

Leghorn Fowls. — There is no better laying fowl than 
this handsome bird, which, although unquestionably one 
of the Mediterranean breeds, has undergone a great deal 
of improvement at the hands of both British and American 
poultry breeders. It cannot, however, claim to be regarded 
in any sense as a table variety, and, being non-sitters, 
the value of the hens depends entirely upon the large 
number of big, white-coloured eggs which they produce. 
No doubt, moreover, the variety of colours which are 
recognised in the Leghorn have been the means of attract- 
ing many persons to the breed, and hence in a great 
measure the popularity it enjoys. The recognised colours 
are brown, white, buff, duckwing, black and pile, whilst 
occasionally cuckoo is seen. In the case of the browns, 
the colours of male birds are distributed as follows : the 
head and hackle feathers orange-red stripped with black, 
back and wings deep red, the wing coverts being of a bluish 
shade, breast, belly, and tail black. In the hens the breast 
is of a salmon tint, the feathers of the body being brown 
with black pencilling. The beaks and legs are yellow, the 
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LETTUCES — LIVER 

face, comb, and wattles red, and the ear lobes either quite 
white or with a yellowish tinge. The comb of the cocks 
is large, evenly serrated, not coarse and carried quite erect, 
whilst that of the hen falls over on one side of the head. 
The breast is rather full, the body tapering towards the 
tail, and not quite flat at the back but just a trifle rounded, 
the legs are of fair length, the tail rather large and carried 
slightly upwards, the wings also being of a good size and 
carried tight. The commonest faults to be found in Leg- 
horns are twisted combs and faulty coloured ear lobes, 
which often show splashes of red.- 

Lettuces, when in season, are an excellent green food 
for poultry, and are specially adapted as a part of the diet 
provided for young birds. (See Feeding, Green Food.) 

Lice. — (See Insect Pests.) 

Lime-Whiting. — It is absolutely necessary that the in- 
teriors of all poultry houses should be thoroughly cleansed 
at least once a year, and a fresh coating of lime-whiting 
applied. This is not merely useful as a purifier of the 
house or shed, but, if properly mixed and applied hot, it 
will rid the cracks and crevices of the woodwork of the 
insect pests which frequently succeed in taking up then- 
quarters there in spite of the efforts made to keep them 
away. The best way to prepare the lime-wash is to mix it 
up with a little carbolic acid and boiling water, and it 
should be applied to the walls with a brush as hot as 
possible. 

Lincolnshire Buff Fowl. — (See Orpington Fowl.) 

Liver. — As in the case of human beings, the liver is a 
constant source of trouble to poultry, unless proper food 
and exercise are enjoyed. A common form of attack is what 
is known as "going light," in which a bird falls away in 
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condition until it simply becomes a mass of bones and 
feathers. This is quite an incurable form of liver disease, 
and the sufferer had better be killed at once. The liver, 
too, can become enlarged or congested, the latter being the 
more serious form of attack. The symptoms of each are 
very similar — namely, a yellow appearance of the face and 
droppings, occasionally lameness, loss of appetite, and a 
general air of unrest. Short commons and plain food will 
often do good, especially if a few doses of Epsom salts 
are also given. In other cases calomel — dose one grain 
for a full-sized adult bird, and less for others — may be 
administered with benefit. 

Lobes of the Ear, or Deaf Ears, are the pieces of skin 
which hang down under the ears ; they vary in size and 
colour in different varieties. 

M 
Maize. — (See Grain, Indian Corn.) 

Malay Fowls. — With the exception of possibly the 
Langshan, this is the tallest of all the breeds of poultry, 
and with the exception of the Aseel it is the worst layer. 
On the other hand, in spite of its legginess, the Malay is a 
fine table bird, and crossed with some of the smaller laying 
breeds produces useful chickens, but as the hens lay so few 
eggs, it is wisest to use a Malay cock in conducting such 
experiments. The breed, as its name betokens, is un- 
doubtedly of Far Eastern origin, and there are reasons for 
believing that it was allied in the remote past to the Aseel, 
but the two breeds now differ widely. There is probably 
no harder or closer feathered variety than the Malay, 
which is a curiously shaped bird at its neck ; body and tail 
form a succession of long curves, upon the shape of which 
much importance is attached by its admirers. The ex- 
pression of the breed is also characteristic of it, as the 
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peculiar overhanging eyebrows and the cruel look of the 
eyes combine to produce an appearance of great ferocity 
to the head of the Malay. The shoulders too are very 
prominent, the thighs and shanks extremely long and very 
heavy in bone, whilst the curved tail is only of moderate 
length and width. The principal colours are black red, 
and white, the former being the most common, but pile 
and red are also seen. 

Management of Ducks. — It is not at all a difficult 
matter to make duck breeding pay if the few simple rules 
set down below are followed out, as the successful«manage- 
ment of water fowl does not necessitate the serious re- 
sponsibilities which some people imagine it does. It may, 
however, be pointed out at the commencement, that ducks 
kept for market purposes and those which are destined 
for exhibition require rather different management, inas- 
much as greater attention must be paid to the feeding of 
the latter, and it may also be observed that their eggs 
usually come later in the season, as the excitement of being 
shown throws the ducks off their lay. This is an important 
matter when ducklings are being sought for table purposes, 
as the earlier in the year they are hatched the quicker they 
come to market, and the higher the prices they realise. In 
short, one great obstacle in the way of successful exhibition 
of ducks is the tendency towards sterility on the part of 
birds which are a good deal shown, but this difficulty does 
not apply to those which are permitted to enjoy the simple 
life at home. 

As regards the management of these waterfowl, it may 
be laid down that it is not a desirable practice that ducks 
and poultry should be allowed to roost in the same shed. 
The former ought to have their own little houses, measur- 
ing about 6 feet by 4 feet each, or larger as the case may 
be, with concrete or some other form of hard floor, which 
should be thickly covered by straw, dried leaves, or 
bracken. Attached to the house there should be a run 
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in which the bath should be situated, or, better still, all 
the enclosures may open out into a large yard with a 
shallow pond in it, so that each pen of birds can spend 
a few hours daily in it. It is quite a fallacy to imagine 
that a large pool is necessary for the well-being of ducks, 
as a shallow cistern sunk in the ground, or even a sponge 
bath or part of a barrel will supply the wants of a breeding 
pen during the season. If it is preferred, a small pond 
can easily be made by digging out a shallow space and 
concreting the bottom and sides, but in all cases there 




Duck House. 



should be means provided for allowing the water to run 
off. This can readily be arranged by providing a pipe 
which connects with the pond or bath, and which has a 
cork at the mouth to keep the water in. It will save a 
great deal of trouble too if there is a tap or cistern handy, 
from which the tanks can be filled by means of a hose. 

The above suggestions apply mainly to the accommo- 
dation that is necessary for exhibition ducks, but even those 
bred for table purposes will yield better results if managed 
upon similar lines. It is not recommended that laying 
ducks should be allowed access to deep ponds until they 
have laid their eggs each day, as they have a habit of 
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MANAGEMENT OF GEESE 

laying them in the water so that they are lost, and hence 
an additional reason for providing each breeding pen with 
its own house and enclosure, and it may be added that it 
is a bad practice to change the birds from one house to 
another, as it is calculated to put the ducks temporarily 
off their lay. Three or four ducks are quite enough for 
one drake, and it should be arranged that old ducks should 
be mated with young drakes and vice versa, but very few 
ducks are worth retaining for breeding purposes after they 
are two years old. 

If allowed their freedom, ducks will contrive to pick up a 
good deal of food for themselves, but they prefer foraging 
late in the evening when the grubs they delight in begin 
to make their way to the surface of the ground. This 
is often a source of anxiety and loss to their owners, as, 
if darkness comes over them, the birds cannot find their 
way home and accidents may befall them. In the morning, 
the ducks should have soft food such as Spratt's Poultry 
Food, or barley meal mixed with a little bran and some 
scraps of any kind of flesh — offal will do — and mixed up with 
the water in which the latter has been boiled. If allowed 
their liberty, the birds will not require more food until the 
evening, when a little grain may be given them. Green food 
is absolutely necessary for them, and a plentiful supply of 
small grit and sharp sand should always be within their 
reach, and this, in the case of birds kept in enclosures, is 
best placed in a shallow trough of water. Finally, it may 
be pointed out that cleanliness is essential to the health 
and well-being of ducks, and that they are very susceptible 
of damp. As a consequence, their sleeping quarters should 
be kept sweet and their beds attended to daily, the wet litter 
being removed, and fresh supplied as necessary. (See 
Duck Breeding, Ducklings.) 

Management of Geese. — Most of what has been written 
above in relation to the management of ducks, applies to 
geese, and may therefore be referred to, but soft food in 
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the morning is not so necessary for them as it is for ducks, 
and grain may therefore be substituted. It is imperatively 
necessary also, that geese should have a good-sized pond 
at their disposal, and an ample range of grass is also 
essential to their welfare. Over this they will range and 
pick up a good deal of nourishment, but they do not do 
any good to the land, their droppings being most destructive 
to the grass, so that many animals do not care to follow 
them. In short, a common is the best place for them to 
graze over, and if allowed to do so, and water is accessible, 
they will flourish upon a few handfuls of grain a day. 

Geese are not great layers, the Toulouse being the best, 
and even in their case, a yield of between thirty and 
forty eggs is considered good, and anything over the latter 
number extraordinary. Neither can they be described as 
reliable sitters or good mothers, and therefore it is best to 
place four or five of their eggs under hens, for the purposes 
of incubation. (See Goslings.) 

Management of Poultry. — It should be clearly recog- 
nised by everyone who takes up poultry either as a hobby or 
as a means of adding to his income, that there is no chance 
at all of deriving any satisfaction from the birds unless 
proper, and constant, attention is bestowed upon their 
management. No matter how much money may have 
been laid out in procuring the best birds, and houses for 
their reception, or how desirable the locality of the premises 
may be, it is absolutely certain that, if neglected, the fowls 
will cease to do their merits justice, or repay their owner 
for his outlay. It may therefore be suggested to the be- 
ginner, that, unless he feels quite sure of himself — and 
even then he is sometimes apt to be mistaken — he should 
commence in a small way with inexpensive birds, so that 
he may acquire a knowledge of what lies before him, before 
he embarks his capital in a speculation which may result 
in unnecessary expense. On the other hand, the experi- 
ence he will have gained cannot fail to have been of great 
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use to him, if, after a few months, he decides to clear off 
the moderate birds he possesses, and start afresh wjth 
others of higher value. It must be quite understood that 
what has been written above must not be regarded as ex- 
pressing the opinion that poultry breeding cannot be made 
profitable, or with any idea of discouraging the beginner. . 
On the contrary, the opinion may fearlessly be expressed, 
that considerable profits can be derived from properly 
managed poultry, but it is well for the inexperienced 
owner to acquire a knowledge of how to manage his birds, 
with a probability of the best results accruing. 

For instance, a knowledge should be possessed of how 
to feed birds to the best advantage, and this can only be 
acquired by a personal acquaintance with them. The 
diagnosis of disease, the recognition of the truth of the 
statement that damp, dirt, and draughts are certain 
sources of failure, and a practical knowledge of the 
effects of overcrowding, either in the sleeping-house, runs, 
or grass-land, are all things which are best acquired by 
experience, for though handbooks may point out the best 
ways to proceed, the lesson gained by experience is better 
learned and longer remembered. 

At the same time, a few suggestions may be offered as 
to the best way of managing a poultry yard ; and, to com- 
mence with, it may be pointed out that, in selecting a 
breed, the prospective fancier must not be entirely in- 
fluenced by his admiration for a particular fowl, but also 
by the fact that some varieties will not bear close con- 
finement in small runs, and that certain conditions of soil 
and climate do not suit the more delicate varieties. He 
should ask himself, too, whether his ulterior object is the 
acquirements of fancy points, of a large number of eggs, 
of high class table fowl, or of birds which will yield a fair 
amount of meat, and a good number of eggs; for, be 
it remembered, some of the most beautiful varieties of 
poultry possess very moderate economic properties, whilst 
there is no such thing as a breed which excels both as a 
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layer of eggs and a table bird, though there are several 
which are valuable, though not superlatively so, in both 
capacities. In short, the highest class table fowls are never 
of equal merit as layers, or vice versa, as nature has placed 
a limit on their productiveness, just as, in the case of cattle, 
the Jersey, which is the best of all milkers, is of low value 
in the eyes of a butcher. 

As all the principal duties of the poultry keeper are de- 
scribed under their respective headings on other pages, it 
is unnecessary to refer to them here, but it may be re- 
marked that the importance of cleanliness cannot be over- 
estimated. Consequently, the houses should be thoroughly 
scraped out at frequent intervals, for if the droppings of 
the birds are allowed to accumulate, the atmosphere of the 
house is certain to become vitiated, and disease will prob- 
ably result. In order to facilitate the cleaning of the 
houses, boards can be laid on the floor under the perches, 
for the droppings to fall on, and these can be frequently 
removed — if daily, so much the better — and taken to the 
manure heap to be scraped clean. If the floors of the 
houses are of earth, as they frequently are — and this is an 
excellent material if kept in good condition — it is necessary 
that an inch or so should be taken off the top every few 
months, and quite six inches once a year, new earth being 
supplied to make up the deficiency, and this should be 
beaten down hard. In short, the very absorbent character 
of the earth, which makes it such a good flooring for a 
roosting place, renders it objectionable if it is left down 
too long, but it is impossible to set down a hard and fast 
rule as regards how often the top layer should be removed, 
as everything must depend on circumstances. Suffice it 
to say, therefore, that if the house begins to smell at all 
offensively, it is time to remove some of the earthen floor ; 
and it may be added, that this makes excellent manure. 

At least once a year, preferably in the autumn, when 
the birds are over their moult, the whole of the premises 
they occupy should be overhauled, the floors seen to, the 
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roofs and sides inspected to see if any repairs are neces- 
sary, the insides lime-whitened, and the perches removed, 
soaked in water, and if necessary disinfected — in fact, it is 
an excellent plan to provide a new set of perches for each 
house. The outside runs should also be dug over, and 
some new earth or gravel supplied, and if the woodwork 
or wirework requires attention, this should be paid them. 

It is necessary to separate the chickens according to 
their sexes, when they are about two or three months old, 
and if the cockerels are disposed to quarrel amongst them- 
selves, an old cock may be placed with them to preserve 
order, as he generally will. In most yards there will be 
found birds which are bullies, and these invariably tyrannise 
over the younger ones at feeding time. It is therefore a 
wise plan, when a number of fowls are kept together, to 
have a wooden frame made with wirework sides, ends, and 
tops, the meshes of the wire being large enough to let the 
smaller chickens through, but not the older birds, and the 
little ones' food can be scattered inside this. The feeding 
hours should be regular, the early one almost the first thing 
in the morning, and the later one the last thing at night. 
The drinking vessels, which are best made of earthenware 
or enamelled iron, should be kept scrupulously clean 
at all times, and out of the sun in hot weather, and of 
course their contents should be frequently renewed, as if 
fowls drink impure water, they are apt to contract troubles 
of the bowels, in the form of diarrhoea, or even cholera. 

Many birds suffer a good deal from the effects of a hot 
sun, and the plumage of white and yellow feathered varieties 
are subject to sunburn. Consequently shade should be 
provided for them, a very useful impromptu arrangement 
of the kind being a wattled hurdle laid on stakes, which 
project a couple of feet above the ground. It is a fatal 
mistake to allow poultry to be overcrowded, and to keep 
them for too long a time on the same piece of land, unless 
there can be means taken to purify the same, but of course 
where the birds enjoy a free range, it is a different matter. 
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MANDARIN DUCKS — MARKING FOWLS 

It may be added, however, that if fruit trees are planted in 
the small grass enclosures which fowls occupy, they ac- 
complish a good deal in the way of sweetening the soil, 
besides providing shade and shelter for the birds. Finally, 
the provision of a dust bath is absolutely essential for the 
well-being of all poultry kept in confinement. (See Breed- 
ing, Cleanliness, Climate, Colonies, Digging up Runs, Disin- 
fectants, Exhibiting, Fattening Fotvls, Feeding, Housing, Insect 
Pests, Lime-whiting, Medicines, Moulting, Perches, Preparing 
for Market, Runs.) 

Mandarin Ducks. — These extremely beautiful little 
ducks are highly prized, on account of their ornamental 
attractions, both in this country and their native China, 
where they are called Chinese Teal. They are very small 
in size, and therefore can make no claim to be regarded 
.as useful for laying or table purposes ; but for all that, 
they are delightful little birds. Their chief point is colour, 
but the drake possesses a heavy crest upon his head, which 
projects a considerable distance over the neck, and this 
he can raise up or drop as he likes. This crest is purple 
and green on the top, and golden and green below, whilst 
along the sides of the head there run wide stripes of cream- 
coloured feathers. The neck carries a heavy chestnut 
hackling, whilst the breast is purple, with two upright 
stripes of black and two of white. The back is of a light 
brownish hue, whilst the legs are pink, the feet yellow, 
and the bill red, the eyes being very dark. The plumage 
of the duck is a mottled greenish brown, and she too 
carries a crest, which is smaller than that of the drake. 

Mandibles. — The upper and lower parts of the beak. 

Marking Fowls. — It is obviously necessary at times 
to adopt measures to distinguish the chickens belonging 
to different hatches, and individual birds from one another. 
This can be done if the birds are not required for exhibi- 
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MATCH BOARDING— MATING 

tion purposes before they moult, by marking them with 
Judson's dyes of different colours, or by placing rings 
of metal or indiarubber on their legs. It is easy to arrange 
combinations of rings so that the birds belonging to the 
various hatches can be distinguished at a distance. For 
instance, one, two, or three rings placed on the right 
leg, and none on the left ; or there may be two on the 
right and three on the left, and so on, almost ad infinitum. 
Owing to the deception which some dishonourable ex- 
hibitors practised as regards the ages of their chickens, 
it is now the practice to insist upon all show poultry 
bearing specially constructed rings upon their legs to prove 
the year they were hatched in. (See Rings on Legs.) 

Match Boarding, or, as it is sometimes called, tongued 
boarding, is made with narrow strips and hollows on each 
edge, so that the strips or tongues of one board will fit 
into the hollow or groove of the one next to it when they 
are nailed up. This arrangement effectually excludes 
draughts, and therefore thin match boarding provides a 
capital inner lining for poultry houses. Care must, how- 
ever, be taken in fixing it to prevent the tongues from 
being broken off, and if it is fixed in the winter months 
the edges should be set very close, as the wood may other- 
wise contract in the summer and leave gaps. (See Housing, 
Weather Boarding?) 

Mating. — In mating poultry it is a wise practice to 
run hens with cockerels and pullets with cocks, but there 
is nothing to prevent birds of the same age being mated 
together. As a rule, hens over their second year are not 
worth keeping, as their yield of eggs becomes reduced, 
but of course this rule does not apply to exceptionally 
valuable birds. The number of hens to be allowed each 
cock is dependent first upon the season of the year, and 
secondly upon the breed concerned. In the winter months 
the vitality of the males is comparatively at a low ebb, 
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and hence, though their hens may be laying, it does not 
necessarily follow that the eggs will be fertile, and there- 
fore better results will ensue from only running a few 
with the cock at first and increasing the number later. 
The males of the heavier breeds are not usually capable of 
fertilising so many eggs as such varieties as Game, but 
individual cases vary, and therefore results should be 
studied, but as a general rule it may be suggested that 
four hens to the less active varieties and six to the more 
vivacious ones are sufficient in the winter, whilst the num- 
bers may be increased to six and eight respectively as the 
weather becomes milder. 

Chickens date their ages from January ist in each 
year, and as it is the object of most exhibitors to get their 
first hatch out as near that date as possible, it is neces- 
sary to make up their breeding pens at the middle or 
end of November, and to begin to set eggs about the 
second week in December, by which time fertile eggs 
may be expected. Close in-breeding is not recommended 
unless it is desired to perpetuate and fix some valued charac- 
teristic of a family that appears likely to be lost, and in 
such cases it is best to mate father with daughter and 
mother with son than to run brother and sister together. 
Of course, when show poultry are being raised, it is ab- 
solutely necessary that each pen of breeding birds is kept 
by itself within its own house and run, else the calcula- 
tions of the owner will be upset. (See Breeding, Chickens, 
Housing, Incubators, Runs, Sitting Hens?) 

Meal in some form or another is a necessity for poultry, 
as it should always form the chief constituency of the 
morning feed. Spratt's Patent manufacture many excellent 
compounds based on meal or flour suitable for the require- 
ments of all poultry whether in health or sickness ; but 
oatmeal — which is the best of all, though the most expen- 
sive — barley meal, provided it is of sound grain and not 
poor husky stuff, "middlings," "sharps," ground oats, and 
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bran, are all useful in their way, and can be advantage- 
ously used, though Indian corn or maize meal is not 
recommended. (See Feeding, Indian Corn.) 

Medicines. — The list of drugs which are adapted to the 
purposes of the amateur poultry doctor is very limited, 
and the opinion may be expressed that unless the owner 
or his servant is a man of experience, it is far safer and 
more satisfactory to procure what remedies may be re- 
quired for the ailments of the birds from some firm of 
position which makes a speciality of dispensing medicines. 
These are usually procurable in the form of capsules so 
that they may keep a reasonable length of time, and if 
not they can be supplied fresh on very short notice. Of 
the few drugs which may be kept in stock, the following 
may be referred to as being the most likely to be useful : 
Calomel, average dose i grain, for use in cases of liver 
troubles ; Chlorodyne, average dose 6 drops in water, for 
diarrhoea ; Glycerine as a mild aperient or in cases of catarrh ; 
Epsom Salts, average dose 20 grains ; Nitric Acid, enough 
to be placed in the drinking vessel (which should be of 
earthenware) to make the water taste a little sharp, together 
with a little glycerine in cases of bronchitis or cough. 

Mediterranean Breeds. — Some very useful varieties, 
such as the Leghorn, Minorca, Anconas, Spanish, and 
Andalusian, which are much of the same character, are 
known by the above title, doubtless because their pro- 
genitors came from that part of the world. At the same 
time, it may be observed that as such breeds have prac- 
tically been recreated by the efforts of British and American 
poultry keepers, their connection with the Mediterranean 
is quite a thing of the past. The chief characteristics of 
these breeds are large combs, carried erect in the case of 
the cocks and hanging over in that of the females, and 
small bodies. They all lay well, and are non-sitters, but 
do not rank high as table birds. 
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MICE— MINORCA FOWLS 

Mice should not be allowed to exist in the neighbour- 
hood of poultry houses if they can by any possibility be 
exterminated, as they contaminate, and so render useless, 
more grain or meal than they eat, and have been known 
to injure young chickens by nibbling their legs. Poisoning 
them is impossible when live stock are about, and traps 
constitute a danger to the fowls, so the only remedy is 
to procure a reliable cat. (See Cats.) 

Middlings. — Also called Sharps or Thirds, should con- 
sist of the inner bran of wheat ground coarse, and if so is 
a very nutritious food, as it contains a large amount of 
gluten, though rather dry. Unfortunately, however, some 
very inferior samples are often sold, and these contain no 
nutriment at all. (See Feeding.) 

Milk is very good for fowls under certain conditions 
such as when they are exhausted by sickness or the effects 
of a long journey. Skim milk is also an excellent drink 
for poultry which are being fattened. (See Fattening 
Fowls.) 

Minorca Fowls. — The hens of this breed may be ac- 
cepted as being amongst the best layers of any variety, as 
they produce large white-shelled eggs, and, being non- 
sitters, are not checked in their productiveness by their 
going broody. The Minorca, however, does not rank high 
as a table variety ; but this fact has not decreased its 
popularity amongst urban poultry keepers, as the breed 
thrives well in confinement, and the black plumage is not 
affected by the smoke of cities. At the first glance a 
Minorca might very easily be mistaken, by those who are 
not acquainted with the points of the variety, for a speci- 
men of the Black Spanish ; but, without entering into any 
further details, it may be pointed out that the face and 
wattles of the Minorca are red, whereas in the case of 
the Spanish they are white. The head of the former is 
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striking, being long and wide, with a stout, horn-coloured 
beak, full red eyes, a very large, deeply serrated, single 
comb, carried upright in the cock birds, but hanging over 
in the hens, a long arched neck with plenty of hackles 
on it, and nicely rounded breast, and broad, rather square 
body : the tail being full and long and the wings carried 
tight to the sides, whilst the legs, which are of fair length 
and heavy of bone, are of a dark slate colour, becoming 
almost black with age. 

Mismarked Fowls, often described as Foul Feathered 
ones, need not of a necessity communicate their imper- 
fections to their chickens, as the power of the back blood 
behind them may reassert itself, and therefore their pro- 
geny may be correctly marked. At the same time, it is 
always dangerous to breed from mismarked birds, as, even 
if the first generation of their descendants may be all 
that is required, later ones may inherit their faults. 

Mixtures. — Poultry mixtures as a form of food are 
always to be regarded with suspicion unless they are 
procured from a firm which occupies an unassailable 
position in the business world, and even then it is always 
preferable for the owner to purchase the grain for his 
birds, and, if he wishes to give them a mixture, to arrange 
the composition himself. At the same time the use of 
mixtures, under the best of circumstances, is not recom- 
mended, as the fowls are tempted to pick out the varieties 
of grain they prefer, and so the others get wasted, whilst 
if they are purchased at a low price from a dishonest 
firm, mixtures may contain little beyond husks and the 
sweepings out of granaries : if so they possess no nutritive 
value. (See Feeding, Grain!) 

Modern Game Fowl. — Of recent years the popularity 
of the Modern Game Fowl has become sadly reduced, 
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but a generation ago, although in comparatively few hands, 
this was a most fashionable breed, and commanded far 
higher prices than any other variety, the record price 
being £200, at which a black-red cock was claimed at 
Birmingham show. No doubt the inclusion of the Old 
English or Pit Game in the category of exhibition breeds 
of poultry has been chiefly responsible for the retrogression 
of the Modern or long-legged type, but the prestige of 
the latter was certain to decline when its breeders began 
to attach paramount importance to length of leg and 
shortness of feather. At the same time, the breed is 
far more valuable for table purposes than is generally 
believed, and the hens are very fair layers of tinted eggs. 
It was, however, difficult to get the public to believe 
in the economic merits of the variety, and hence the 
Modern Game has for years been accepted as purely a 
fancy breed. 

The head is long and neat, a snaky head being much 
appreciated ; the beak powerful and of a dark greenish 
colour ; the eyes red, bright, and wearing a very bold and 
defiant expression ; the comb is by nature single, but it 
is the custom to dub it, and to remove the wattles and 
ear lobes as well ; the neck should be long, graceful, and 
rather arched, the breast wide, the body very short, and 
very narrow behind, and the tail short and very narrow, 
the wings, which are carried tightly, being also short — all 
the feathering, in fact, being short, narrow, and fine. On 
the other hand the legs, which are heavy in bone, are 
also heavy in thighs and shanks, their colour being -a 
greenish yellow, and the shanks round, a flat shin being 
a serious fault. Several colours are recognised in the 
Modern Game, namely, Black Red, Brown Red, Birchen, 
Duckwing, Silver Duckwing, Pile, Wheaten, Black and 
White. Of these the Black Red was most in demand, 
whilst last came Silver Duckwings and self-coloured 
Whites and Blacks. (See Birchen, Pile Colour, Silver Duck- 
wing, Wheaten.) 
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Moons. — The round and oblong dark markings which 
appear on the feathers of spangled varieties, which are 
sometimes referred to as " Moony." (See Hamburgh Fowls.) 

Mossy. — When the pencillings or ' dark bars on the 
plumage are blurred or run into each other instead of 
being clear, they are said to be mossy. (See Barred, 
Plymouth Rock Fowls.) 

Moulting. — The process of moulting affects fowls far 
more seriously than many people may imagine, as the 
strain of casting off an old set of feathers and supplying 
their places with new ones involves a considerable strain 
upon the strength of the birds. It becomes necessary, 
therefore, to devote extra care to poultry when they begin 
to lose their feathers, because at that time they are to all 
intents and purposes sick birds, and are particularly sus- 
ceptible to the effects of cold and damp, whilst their 
appetites invariably fall off, and of course the hens cease 
to lay. Many people do not realise that their fowls require 
building up at such a time, and therefore it may be pointed 
out that the birds should be given more meat in their 
food, and be kept warm, as this will expedite the process 
of moulting ; in fact, valuable birds are best kept confined 
in sheds during the moult, as the warmth helps them to 
get over their troubles easier and more rapidly. A course 
of Spratt's Tonic Liquid, an invaluable preparation which 
can be added to the drinking water, is also most useful 
at such times. (See Feeding, General Management) 

Muffling. — A term applied to the tufts of feathers which 
grow on each side of the cheeks of some varieties. (See 
Beard) 

Muscovy Ducks. — It can scarcely be claimed for these 
birds that they are handsome, as the large red growths 
of flesh upon their heads is not peculiarly attractive, and 
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there is not anything striking in connection with their 
feathering. The peculiarly musk-like odour of the plumage 
is, moreover, disagreeable to many people, but it dis- 
appears when the birds are cooked, and they are fair table 
fowl; A peculiarity about them is that the drake, whose 
average weight is about 12 lbs., is nearly double the size 
of the duck, and has no curled feathers in his tail. The 
ducks are poor layers, but the eggs they produce are large, 
and white in colour. The head in this breed is large, and 
shows no feathers on the cheeks, which carry fleshy growths 
instead, and the legs are yellow. It may be added that 
the eggs of these ducks require thirty-four days to incubate. 
(See Ducks, Management of Ducks?) 

Mustard Seed has for many years been regarded as a 
useful stimulant in cold weather, the custom being to mix 
a small quantity of it with the morning meal of soft food. 
It not only warms the birds, but assists in stimulating the 
laying power of the hens. At the same time mustard seed 
cannot be recommended for general use, as if too much is 
given it is liable to set up inflammation. (See Feeding, 
Pepper, Stimulating Food.) 
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Naked-Neck Fowl. — So far as most people are con- 
cerned, there cannot be seen to be any justification for 
the existence of this curious breed, which to all intents 
and purposes is a barn-door mongrel, with no claim as a 
layer or table fowl to recommend it. Its sole peculiarity 
is, moreover, of a somewhat repulsive character, as it con- 
sists of the necks of the birds being absolutely bare of 
feathers, showing a red and somewhat inflamed-looking 
skin right down to the shoulders. The breed is believed to 
be of Austrian extraction, but whether it is appreciated in 
that country is questionable — it certainly is not in England. 
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NEST BOXES— NON-SITTING VARIETIES 



Nest Boxes. — It is always best to place the nest boxes 
on the floor of the poultry house, as the heavier breeds 
find a difficulty in gaining access to those raised above 
their heads, and even in the case of the lighter varieties 
eggs are apt to get broken by falling out of the nest. The 
latter should be lined at the bottom with straw, and not be 
larger than is necessary to accommodate one hen comfort- 
ably. If they are, two or more birds are apt to squeeze 
into the same nest, and eggs get damaged ; whilst it is 
necessary to provide a sufficient number of boxes, else eggs 
may be dropped upon the floor. 
It may be added, however, that 
hens often display a partiality for 
one particular nest box, and if so 
it is pretty nearly a hopeless task 
to attract them to another, but the 
alluring powers of a china nest- 
egg may succeed in doing so. 

In the case of hens which 
possess a tendency to eat their 
eggs, it is best to provide a nest 
with a sloping bottom, so ar- 
ranged that when the egg is laid 
it slides down through an aper- 
ture at the back into a lower 
chamber, where it is out of reach 
of the bird. 

Trap nests are so designed that when a hen enters she 
cannot get out again until the door is opened for her. 
These nests are most useful in providing a means whereby 
the owner can identify the eggs of particular hens which 
he may be desirous of setting aside for some special pur- 
pose. (See Housing.} 

Non-Sitting Varieties.— Many of the very best laying 
breeds are included in the category of the non-sitting 
breeds, which is not remarkable when it is remembered 
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Trap Nest, so designed that 
the egg when laid is beyond the 
reach of the hen. 



NORFOLK TURKEY — OLD ENGLISH GAME FOWL 

how often it occurs that a hen belonging to a sitting 
variety is checked in her yield of eggs by suddenly be- 
coming broody. Conspicuous among the non-sitting 
breeds are the Leghorn, Minorca, and Andalusian, than 
which no more prolific layers exist. 

Norfolk Turkey. — This old variety of Black Turkey is 
now less bred than formerly owing to the popularity that 
has attached itself to the American Bronze, with which it 
has been largely crossed in order to gain an increase of 
size, as anything over 20 lbs. used to be considered a good 
weight for a Norfolk. (See Turkeys.) 

Number of Fowls to an Acre of Land. — Roughly 
speaking, one acre of grass land will carry one hundred 
head of fowls upon it well, and possibly more if it is given 
a rest every few years, but of course much will depend 
upon the size of the birds. (See Overcrowding.) 
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Oats in the form of meal is a grand food for fowls, 
but it is expensive. It is also very good for them in the 
form of grain, provided also that it is of a good quality 
and nice and plump-looking. It unfortunately happens, 
however, that much of the oats given to poultry is almost 
all husk, and if so it fails to nourish the birds. (See 
Feeding, Grain.) 

Old English Game Bantams. — These very attractive 
little birds are simply miniature reproductions of the larger 
variety. (See Old English Game Fowl.) 

Old English Game Fowl. — Few varieties of poultry 
have made such a rapid advance in the estimation of 
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the public during the past twenty years as have the Old 
English Game. It may at once be admitted, however, 
that some very serious differences of opinion on the ques- 
tion of points exist between its admirers, as the breeders 
who favour the Pit, or fighting, type of bird most strongly 
disapprove of some of the methods which have been 
resorted to by exhibitors to effect what they consider to be 
improvements in the appearance of the variety. The latter 
undoubtedly have subjected the Old English Game to 
some weird, and in some cases unwarrantable, experiments 
in the form of crosses, and when it comes from authentic 
sources that even Andalusian and Leghorn blood has been 
introduced with the object of developing feather or colour, 
it is impossible not to sympathise with the feelings of 
those who support the old type, and are jealous of its 
purity. 

The fact, however, remains, that it is the show type 
which is fashionable, and it may be added that it is de- 
servedly so, as the 'birds are excellent for table purposes, 
weighing about 6 lbs., and the hens, which yield a very 
fair number of tinted-coloured eggs, are close sitters and 
admirable mothers. It is necessary, therefore, to give a 
description of what is desired for the show pen, premising 
the same by the assertion that the Old English Game is, 
by comparison with the Modern type, quite a short-legged 
bird, whilst its haGkle is far longer and its tail more full. 
The head is moderately long, and, though powerful-looking, 
tapers towards the setting-in of the beak, which is strong, 
slightly curved, and varied in colour according to that of 
the legs, which may be white, willow, yellow or black, as 
depends upon the colour of the plumage. The eyes are 
rather full, and possess a very defiant expression, their 
colour being usually red, but in some cases they show a 
light-coloured ring in them. The comb, which is invari- 
ably dubbed, is single, erect and well serrated, in colour 
red, as are the face and wattles, the neck being longer 
than it seems to be, as the long hackle makes it appear 
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short at the first glance, the breast being very wide, the 
back short, wide in front and tapering towards the tail, 
the feathers of which are broad, the tail itself being full, 
as are the wings, the tips of which turn inwards at the set- 
ting-on of the tail. The legs are rather short and heavy in 
bone, the shanks are rounded and proportionately longer 
than the thighs, whilst the toes should stand flat on the 
ground. The plumage is very hard and glossy-looking, 
the following being the most favoured colours : Black Red, 
Brown Red, Spangled, Bright or Ginger Red, Pile, Silver 
Duckwing, Brassy, White and Black. Of these several are 
described under their respective headings, but it may be 
pointed out that the plumage of the Spangles is either 
red, blue, black, or buff, shot all over with white markings, 
whilst that of the Ginger or Bright Reds is a rich 
deep shade of red on the back, shoulders wing bow, 
hackles and saddle being of an orange shade of red, whilst 
the breast, under-parts, and tail are black, and wing bar 
blue. The Brassies are simply black with light yellow 
feathers on the shoulders. (See Pile Colour, Silver Duck- 
wing.) 

Old Hens. — Hens after they reach the age of two 
years are not usually of much use as layers, and hence, 
excepting in the case of exceptionally valuable birds, it is 
unwise to keep them either for breeding or laying pur- 
poses. (See Breeding.) 

Orpington Fowl. — This variety has earned for itself 
a considerable reputation, since it was first established by 
crossing the Minorca with the Plymouth Rock and the 
results with the Langshan. At first, as may be supposed, 
Orpingtons were subjected to a good deal of ridicule from 
the breeders of established varieties, and many were the 
stories related at their expense. Their friends, however, 
remained loyal to them, the result being that they are now 
established as a recognised breed and number supporters 
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OUTCROSSES 

by the hundred. Nor is there any denying the fact that 
the Orpington is a very useful bird, its table qualities 
being of a high order, whilst the hens lay plenty of brown 
e gg s > though the latter are rather small when compared 
with the size of the fowls. Since their first appearance, 
the Orpingtons, moreover, have been much improved, and 
it was not long before the Lancashire strain began to do 
more than hold their own with the South Country birds, 
the result being that the breed is now widely distributed 
all over the three kingdoms. It may be added, too, that 
it is quite a sizeable bird, as cocks of 12 lbs. weight are 
not unknown, and the hens scale very little less. 

The head of the breed is small for its size, the beak 
being strong and slightly curved and dark in the blacks, 
and white in the buffs. The eyes are either black with 
a brown iris, or a reddish brown, as depends upon the 
colour of the plumage ; the comb either erect or rose in 
shape, and red in colour, as are the face, wattles and ear 
lobes ;. whilst the neck, which is of a good length and slightly 
curved, looks shorter than it actually is on account of 
the heavy hackle it carries. The breast is very broad and 
deep, the back wide and short, the tail fairly full with 
sickle feathers of a moderate length, the wings carried 
tight, and the legs rather inclined to be short, and either 
black or white, their hue depending upon that of the 
plumage. The most common colours are a rich greenish 
black or buff, but Piles, called Jubilee Orpingtons, are also 
to be seen, though they are not popular, whilst of the Buffs 
it may be said that they are practically improvements 
upon the Lincolnshire Buff, an old but much neglected 
variety. 

Outcrosses. — There are very few breeders who possess 
a strain of fowls of their own who are not compelled 
sooner or later to seek for an outcross for their birds, as 
otherwise the constitutions and size of the latter would 
suffer from the effects of a too prolonged course of 
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in-breeding. In seeking for a change of blood the breeder 
should exercise a great deal of caution, as, if he is not 
careful to satisfy himself that the cock he is introducing 
as a cross for his hens is possessed of no bar sinister in 
its pedigree, he may discover when it is too late that the 
labour of years has been thrown away. (See Breeding, 
In-breeding, Mating. ) 

Overcrowding.— The results of overcrowding either the 
poultry houses, runs, or meadow land upon which the 
fowls run are invariably most disastrous in the end, as 
disease is sure to break out sooner or later, and the stock 
may be decimated before the owner realises what the cause 
is. Roughly speaking, about twelve square feet should be 
allowed for each bird in a small run, and about one hun- 
dred birds to the acre on a large grass one ; but much 
must depend upon the size of the breed, the length of 
time the birds are kept on the enclosure without its being 
turned over and given a complete rest, and the care 
bestowed upon the management of the fowls. (See Digging 
up Runs, Genei'al Management, Runs.) 

Overfeeding. — The effects of overfeeding are invariably 
a diminution of the egg supply and a considerable average 
of unfertile eggs, the reproductive powers of both sexes 
being prejudicially affected by the burden of fat. When 
birds are found to be suffering from the effects of over- 
feeding, they should be placed on a reduced and plain diet, 
with plenty of green food to eat and a few doses of Epsom 
Salts should be administered. (See Feeding, Liver.) 

Overshowing. — Birds which are overshown become 
debilitated, their combs and faces lose the freshness which 
betokens health, their plumage loses its gloss, and a general 
air of languor comes over them. Perfect rest in a quiet 
run, good strengthening food, and a course of Spratt's 
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Tonic Condition Pills will soon set matters right. (See 
Condition, Debility.') 

Oyster Shells crushed up small, or broken into small 
pieces with a hammer after being placed before or on a 
fire until they become baked and soft at the edges, are 




Oyster Shell Crusher by the use of which the shells can be reduced 
to a size adapted for fowls to consume. 

excellent for fowls, as they promote digestion and assist 
the gizzard in doing its work. (See Grit.) 



Packing Eggs. — Eggs which are to be sent on jour- 
neys by rail or post should be wrapped separately in 
newspaper, and then carefully packed in boxes, the bottoms 
and sides of which are padded with balls of paper not 
screwed up too tightly. A layer of the latter should be 
laid on the top of the eggs and between each, the object 
being to prevent them from jarring. Many very ingeni- 
ously designed boxes have been specially made for the 
conveyance of eggs, and some of them are most effective 
in causing their contents to arrive unbroken and in good 
order. If eggs are intended for setting, it is well to allow 
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them to rest for twenty-four hours after they arrive at 
their destination. (See Incubation, Sitting Hens.) 

Peacomb. — A comb in triplicate, as it consists of a row 
of three small excrescences resembling combs, the highest 
of which is in the centre. 

Peafowl. — The appearance of this bird is so well known 
that it is unnecessary to enter into any description of 
it. It may be added, however, that Peafowl never thrive 
properly and seldom breed satisfactorily in confinement, 
unless the space allowed them is very great. Four or five 
hens, or even one or two more, may be allowed to each 
cock, and they are best left alone to select their own nests — 
the period of incubation is about twenty-nine days — and 
to bring up the chicks. The latter, however, are rather 
delicate at first, especially if the season is a rainy one 
and the ground damp. Consequently they require extra 
feeding in the form of Spratt's Poultry Food, meal, and 
ants' eggs, or if the latter cannot be procured, worms 
and grubs, whilst as they grow stronger the soft food can 
be reduced in quantity and grain given instead, wheat, 
oats, and barley being the best for them. Peahens lay 
about nine or ten eggs, and it may be added that the 
Peacocks do not arrive at their best until they are three 
years old. 

Peas cannot be regarded as an ideal food for birds 
intended for the table, as they produce hardness and 
muscle rather than tenderness and flesh. They may be, 
however, given in moderation as a change in cold weather, 
and in the case of Game and other hard-feathered breeds 
they are useful in getting the birds into show condition, 
as they assist in hardening the plumage. 

Pekin Bantams are supposed to have first been brought 
into this country from China after the looting of the 
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PEKIN DUCKS 

Summer Palace, since which time they have increased 
immensely in popularity, and with every reason, as they are 
most delightful little birds, and give little or no trouble to 
their owners. The hens, unfortunately, are much disposed 
to turn broody after laying a few tinted-coloured eggs, but 
if checked they will soon set to work again, and by the 
end of the season will have produced quite a considerable 
number; whilst they are the best of mothers. In appear- 
ance they are similar to Cochins, of which they are exact 
miniatures, the favourite colours being buff, white, black, 
partridge, mottled, and cuckoo. (See Bantams, Cochin 
Fowl.} 

Pekin Ducks. — In the opinion of some of their admirers, 
these are the best and most profitable of all the breeds 
of ducks, but this is open to doubt, though the Pekin is 
a very fair table bird and a good layer of white eggs, 
though a non-sitter. As their name suggests, the home 
of the breed is China, whence it was imported some forty 
years ago, since which time its size and appearance have 
been considerably improved. As a cross for other birds 
the Pekin is most useful, but the objection which some 
people entertain against the breed is that it does not thrive 
so well in confinement as when it enjoys full liberty, and 
hence it is not within the power of everybody to do full 
justice to the variety. 

The head is large and carried forward, the bill short, 
straight and thick, and of an orange colour, the neck stout 
and long, the feathers in the top standing up a little and 
forming a sort of mane, and the body long, square, and 
massive, some ducklings of ten weeks old weighing as 
much as 8 lbs. The keel or breastbone should show 
slightly, and the legs, which are of a bright orange colour, 
are set far back so that the bird stands more upright 
than the Rouens or Aylesburys, but not so erect as the 
Indian Runner, whilst the colour is a delicate yellowish 
white. (See Ducklings, Management of Ducks.) 
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PEN — PILE COLOUR 
Pen. — The female Swan. 

Pencilled Hamburgh. — (See Hamburgh Fowls.) 

Pencilling. — The narrow delicate stripes which run 
across a feather either in a straight direction or in the 
form of a crescent. 

Pepper. — In the cold weather a little black pepper 
sprinkled over the soft food in the morning helps to warm 
the birds, and stimulates the laying powers of the hens, 
but too much should not be given. (See Feeding, Mustard 
Seed, Stimulating Food.) 

Perches. — These should vary in size according to the 
breeds which have to roost upon them, but it is a mistake 
to have them too small, as they should be large enough 
to provide the birds with a firm foothold. Nor should 
they be too high from the ground for reasons given under 
the heading of Housing. It is a good plan to fix the 
perches in sockets against the walls of the poultry house, 
so that they can be easily removed for cleansing purposes, 
and they should all be on the same level if possible. (See 



Petits Poussins are chickens which are specially pre- 
pared for table purposes, usually upon a diet of oatmeal 
or barley-meal mixed up with hot milk, so that they are 
ready to kill by the time they are about six weeks or two 
months old, when they should weigh from i lb. to 1} lb. 

Phcenix Fowl. — (See Yokohama Fowl.) 

Pile Colour. — This colour is the same as the black-red, 
so far as the distribution of the markings is concerned, the 
only difference is that in the Pile white takes the place of 
black. (See Colour.) 
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PITCH — PLYMOUTH ROCK FOWL 

Pitch is the best material to place on the felt covering, 
which should be attached to all wooden-roofed houses. 
It should be applied whilst quite hot, by means of a long- 
handled brush, and care must be exercised to prevent its 
boiling over whilst it is being heated, as it is most inflam- 
mable. (See Roofs.) 

Plucking Poultry. — (See Preparing for Market.) 

Plymouth Rock Fowl. — This American breed possesses 
substantial claims to be regarded as one of the very best all 
round varieties of fowl in existence, as it is handsome, robust 
in constitution, a fine table bird, and a very good layer of 
brown eggs. The chief objection, if it really is an objection 
— upon this subject opinions differ— that can be brought , 
against the Plymouth Rock is that its legs are yellow, 
which, according to the ideas of English housewives, is a 
fault in a table fowl, but in America the yellow-legged 
breeds are preferred to the white, and when it is remem- 
bered that the same charge can be laid against the Indian 
Game, the producer of the most deliriously flavoured meat, 
the weakness of the complaint is obvious. The precise 
origin of the Plymouth Rock is rather obscure, as American 
authorities differ somewhat in matters of detail, but there 
are excellent grounds for believing that the Dominique, 
a cuckoo-plumaged American breed, which was in high 
favour years ago, the Spanish Fowl, and the Black Java all 
can claim a share of the credit of assisting in producing 
this very valuable breed. 

The head of the Plymouth Rock is rather large, the 
beak of fair length, stout and yellow in colour, the eyes 
keen-looking and bright ; the comb, which is of medium 
size, being single, erect and deeply serrated, and red in 
colour, as are the face, ear lobes, and wattles, which are 
long. The neck is long, rather heavy in hackles, the 
breast wide and round, the back wide and short, the tail 
small and tight, the wings carried up, and the legs of 
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medium length and yellow in colour. The Plymouth 
Rock, moreover, possesses a very striking carriage, as he 
stands up well ; he is also a heavy bird, as many cocks 
weigh 12 lbs., and hens as much as 10 lbs. The original 
colour consisted of a greyish white, every feather being 
regularly barred with bluish black. Of recent years the 
Buff variety has become very popular indeed, and the 
Whites have also increased in favour. (See Barred.) 

Pneumonia, or inflammation of the lungs, is a direct 
result of exposure to cold and wet. Its existence may 
be detected by a difficulty in breathing, frequent gasping, 
and occasionally matter oozing out of the nostrils accom- 
panied by a constant cough. The bird should be removed 
to a warm pen in an airy building free from draughts, and 
a little iodine or turpentine may be rubbed in between the 
shoulders, and under the wings. Two-drop doses of 
ipecacuanha wine may be given in a little water every 
hour. If the breathing is very bad, a teaspoonful of sweet 
oil may be given also, whilst sometimes roup pills prove 
effective. Feed on soft food such as meal, mixed with 
boiling milk, but if the birds appear to be very weak, 
stimulants, such as an egg beaten up with port wine or 
brandy, may be given as is considered necessary. If the 
weather is cold, and there is no means of keeping the place 
warm, the bird may be placed in a canvas-lined basket 
during the night. 

Poland Fowl. — (See Polish Fowl.) 

Polish Fowl — sometimes referred to as the Poland for 
no apparent reason — must certainly occupy a high position 
in the estimation of those who can admire a beautiful 
variety. The hens too are very good layers, the white eggs 
they produce being large in size and numerous ; but they 
do not commence to lay very early in the year, and the 
birds — the young chickens in particular — are rather deli- 
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cate. At the same time, the variety is one that is well worth 
the attention of poultry lovers who desire to possess an 
attractive-looking bird, and are prepared to devote some 
attention to it. 

The head of the Poland is its most important point, as, 
in the first place, the skull possesses a bony protaberance 
on the top, which is not to be found in any other breed. 
The existence of this rising of the bone is probably un- 
known to people who possess no practical experience of 
the breed, as it is concealed from view by the large globular 
crests which adorn the heads of both sexes, those of the 
hens being composed of shorter feathers than those of the 
cocks, and hence the crests of the former are more com- 
pact In the Gold and Silver varieties there is a heavy 
mnfHing under the face, but in the White-crested Blacks 
this growth of feathers is not present. The comb, which 
is not very well defined in some birds, should consist 
of two small horns, as in the case of the Houdan, which 
the Silver Polish strongly resembles at the first glance. 
The breed is not conspicuous for the largeness of its 
size, rather the reverse, its chief remaining characteristics 
being a very round breast, a long back, a full tail carried 
rather upwards, but not too much so, and fairly long legs 
of a dark bine colour. The feathers of the Gold and 
Silver varieties show a ground colour of either a deep 
bay shade or pure white, each feather being laced or tipped 
with black. The Blacks are self-coloured birds, with the 
exception of the crests, which are white, and there have 
also been seen White Polish with black crests, but they 
were most uncommon ; and there is also a white laced Buff 
variety, but it is neither as handsome nor as common as 
the three first mentioned. 

Pollard. — (See Middlings.) 

Potatoes. — Opinions vary considerably regarding the 
value of potatoes as a regular form of food for fowls, 
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but one merit they can claim is cheapness, and no doubt 
they possess both heating and nutritive qualities to a 
certain extent. When given, they should have previously 
been well boiled, and some cooked flesh should be cut up 
small and added to the food. (See Feeding.) 

Poult, a young Turkey Hen. (See Turkeys!) 

Poultry Farming. — To put it bluntly, there has been 
more nonsense written upon the subject of Poultry Farm- 
ing than could possibly have been believed by practical 
people, had they not read the monstrous statements that 
have been published. From some of these it would appear 
as though every elderly person who has retired from busi- 
ness, or in fact anybody else, in spite of his possessing 
no knowledge of poultry and their management, has 
nothing to do but to acquire a patch of land, erect a few 
sheds upon it, and stock it with fowls, to realise a hand- 
some return for his outlay. In addition to such mis- 
statements, which may charitably be set down to ignorance, 
there have been accounts published of alleged poultry 
farms which have had no existence at all excepting in 
the fertile brains of those who gave their history to the 
world ; whilst, as an example of how little attention is 
paid to the question of accuracy by some people, the 
case of a writer upon poultry, whose arithmetic was so 
faulty that the figures he gave in support of his views 
were incorrectly added up, may be quoted as a warning 
to avoid deciding upon establishing a poultry farm in a 
hurry. 

Of course it must be clearly understood that there is 
no intention here to deny the fact that fowls can be 
made to pay, and pay very handsomely. Were it not so, 
the object for which this book has been written would 
not have existed, but there is a right and wrong way of 
setting about most things, and poultry farming is one of 
them. In the first place, the absurdity of imagining, as 
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some persons do, that if twenty fowls yield good results to 
their owners, two hundred will give ten times as many, 
is so obvious to those who know anything of the subject, 
that their only surprise must be that anybody could enter- 
tain the fallacy for an instant. Secondly, it is absolutely 
necessary that those who propose rearing fowls on a large 
scale should possess a thorough knowledge of the manage- 
ment of poultry, for the greater the number of birds the 
greater are the chances of disease breaking out amongst 
them ; and lastly, when the prices which are paid to the 
breeders of table fowls come to be considered, it will be 
seen that there is a very small margin of profit, as it must 
be remembered that the birds pass through several hands 
before they reach the consumer. 

This brings us to the delicate question of the balance 
sheets, which have been published by certain believers in 
the large profits which can be derived from poultry farm- 
ing. No doubt many of these have shown a margin on 
the right side, but the chief characteristic of most of them 
has been the absence of anything like a proper allowance 
for outgoings. Very seldom indeed are expenses referred 
to under such headings as Interest on Capital, Labour, 
Marketing, Repairs of Buildings, and Keep-up of Land, 
Depreciation of Stock, Rent, Insurance, and other items, 
which must enter into the calculations of business people 
who propose running their establishments upon busi- 
ness principles. It must be borne in mind, too, that no 
land will go on carrying a maximum number of poultry 
upon it for all time, for in due course it will turn sick, and 
.then an outbreak of cholera or some other fatal form of 
epidemic is certain to result. 

The best advice that can be given to those who think 
seriously of embarking their capital in this form of in- 
dustry, is to say, Wait until you have acquired some experi- 
ence of the management of fowls and their peculiarities. 
Make sure of a market before you commence, and satisfy 
yourself, that the climate and soil upon which your 
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premises are situated are suitable for the birds. Consider 
well the questions of labour, and the expenses which will 
haVe to be incurred in erecting and keeping in order the 
sheds, and then begin in a moderately large way, increas- 
ing your stock if you find the business profitable. The 
opinion, however, may be expressed, that there is more 
to be made out of a comparatively few head of fancy fowls 
than out of a large number of utility birds. The worst of 
the former are worth five shillings apiece, assuming that 
they are well bred, and good specimens can often find a 
market at as many pounds at least, whilst their eggs are 
worth anything from five shillings a setting upwards. 
Utility fowls, on the other hand, yield no such individual 
profits, and there is the cost of collecting the eggs and 
preparing the birds for market to be considered. The 
people who can and should make money out of their 
utility fowls, are the cottagers whose birds possess ample 
ranges, and practically keep themselves. Of course these 
people do not possess large flocks of fowls, and hence 
their profits cannot be great, but they are sure. If more 
persons of their class could be encouraged to keep fowls 
of good varieties, or crosses, and if a proper system of 
higgling were arranged, there would be less heard of the 
enormous importations of foreign eggs and poultry. The 
Irish send us many thousand pounds' worth of such pro- 
duce annually, and we hear of no great poultry farms 
there : cannot the English and Scottish country folks 
follow the good example shown them by their neighbours 
across the Channel ? (See /heeding, Colonics, Fattening, 
Feeding, Higglers, Housing, Killing Poultiy, Management, 
Preparing for Market.) 

Poultry Houses. — (See Housing.) 

Poultry Meal.— A strong word of advice may be given 
the amateur as to the quality of the meal which he may 
purchase for the use of his birds. If, as is often the case, 
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PREPARING FOR MARKET 

it is purchased because it is low in price, the probability 
is that it is little more than husks ground up, and therefore 
deficient in nutritive qualities. Hence the birds will be 
half-starved though their crops may be full. It is the 
wisest policy, therefore, to remember that the best is the 
cheapest in the end, and to purchase only of firms which 
possess reputations. (See Feeding, Meal.) 

Preparing for Market. — Assuming that the birds have 
been duly fattened and killed, it becomes necessary to 
prepare them for market, or the table, as the case may be. 
The first thing to do is to remove the feathers, which 
should, if possible, be done at once, as if the birds are 
plucked whilst they are warm, the work will be easier ; if 
not, they had better be allowed to cool, for if they are luke- 
warm, the feathers come off badly. The feathers should 
be pulled out sharply, but not roughly, else the skin will 
be broken, in the contrary direction to that in which they 
lie, and if there are any stubs, i.e. immature short hard 
feathers, found, they must be removed carefully by placing 
the blade of a blunt knife under them, and pulling them 
out by its assistance and that of the thumb. Then the 
birds should be singed by passing them quickly through 
the flame of a lighted paper or piece of straw, in order to 
remove the hairs which appear on the skin of most fowls. 
Lastly, the birds should be "shaped" for market, by being 
placed on wooden shelves breast downwards, in such a 
position that the vents of the fowls come against the back 
of the shelf, and their heads hang down the front. A 
weight, such as a brick, is then placed upon their backs, 
in order to cause their breasts to broaden in appearance 
through being pressed against the shelf. It is never, or 
hardly ever necessary to truss poultry for market, and 
therefore the subject need not be dealt with, but occasion- 
ally sinews have to be drawn. The way to proceed is, 
first cut through the front of the leg, right down to the 
bone and then bend the foot back until the bone breaks. 
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After that, fix the foot in such a manner that when the 
limb is pulled sharply downwards, the limb, and of course 
the body also, comes away, leaving the foot and sinew 
where the former was fastened. The foot may be secured 
for the above object to the crack in a door, which is closed 
far enough to retain a firm hold of it, or by a hook just large 
enough to receive the shank, but too small to allow the foot 
to pass through it. (See Fattening, Killing?) 

Preparing for Show. — However perfect a specimen of 
its breed it may be, a fowl is not likely to win prizes at 
shows unless it is brought before a judge in good con- 
dition. This does not only mean that a fowl's feathering 
should carry the bloom of health, and that it should be 
strong and vigorous and fit, as there are other objects to 
be attained, though the ones referred to are of course 
important. The feathers must be therefore kept in good 
order by providing shelter for the birds, so that they are 
not exposed to rain or strong sunshine, as the latter will 
be sure to affect the plumage of white or buff birds, and 
not improve that of other varieties. Breeds which possess 
foot feathering should never be allowed to wear this away, 
or get it damaged during the show season, by coming into 
contact with rough ground, and they should therefore be 
kept on smooth grass or ground. If faces or ear lobes 
which should be white have begun to develop red splashes, 
the birds should be kept in a darkened shed, as exposure 
to the light will increase the redness, which may disappear 
if the fowls are treated as directed ; if not, they may be 
dabbed twice a day with a mixture of sulphurous acid and 
water, in the proportions of one part to forty. The brilliant 
scarlet of combs will be improved, before the birds leave 
for the show, by the application of vinegar ; and ear lobes 
and faces may be lightly rubbed with some soothing 
ointment. 

All birds intended for exhibition should be placed for 
a few days in wire pens similar to those in use at shows, 
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in order that they may become accustomed to the con- 
finement. If this is not done they will be wild, and dash 
themselves about in their pens when the judges come 
round, and be scared if the latter, as they usually do, try 
to make them stand as is wanted by means of a stick, 
which is gently used to make the fowls show themselves 
off. Show birds should be accustomed to being touched 
on the wings, and other parts of their bodies by canes, 
and it is extraordinary how soon they will cease to be 
frightened by them. It may be added, that it is not desir- 
able to place the training pens in too quiet a place, as one 
of the chief objects in confining the birds in them is to 
accustom the fowls to the sight of unfamiliar objects. (See 
Exhibiting, Washing Fowls.) 

Preserving Eggs. — It is a wise practice, which has in- 
creased of late years amongst housekeepers, to preserve 
eggs in the summer, when they are plentiful, for use at the 
times when they are scarce and dear. It must not be sup- 
posed that the eggs thus treated are likely to be appreciated 
as new-laid ones are, but they keep for months, and are 
quite fit for cooking purposes. There are various methods 
for preserving eggs, the principle in each instance being 
identical, namely, the exclusion of air from the contents of 
the shell, which object is attained by closing the pores of 
the latter. Of late years, a popular way to proceed is to 
soak the eggs in a solution of water glass. Formerly one 
of the most successful methods for preserving eggs was to 
place them in a barrel half full of water, to every pailful of 
which half a pound each of lime and salt had been added. 
Some persons relied solely upon rubbing grease into the 
shells, and then wrapping each egg up separately in paper ; 
whilst others packed them in salt or bran, and others again 
smeared the shells in melted beeswax. The above and 
other methods are still in use, but it may be suggested that 
the solution of water glass referred to first is likely to be 
attended by the best results. (See Eggs.) 
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Primary Wing Feathers.— The flight feathers of the 
wings, which are hidden when the wings are carried 
against the body. (See Wing.) 

Pullet. — A young hen under one year old. (See 
Cockerel, Poult.) 

Purchasing Eggs. — Poultry breeders, who are desirous 
of acquiring the possession of superior poultry by means of 
eggs which they purchase from other people, and for 
which they may pay long prices, should be very careful 
with whom they deal. This advice must not be accepted 
as an insinuation against the honesty of poultry breeders as 
a body, as the vast majority of them are most honourable 
men, who would scorn to rob a purchaser. Unfortunately, 
however, there are black sheep in every flock, and it not 
infrequently occurs that such people often profess to be 
desirous of selling eggs from their best prize winning birds, 
which many fanciers are not, as the latter realise that they 
may sell a sitting of eggs for a guinea or so, which may 
hatch out a chicken equal to their best. The purchaser of 
eggs for sitting also runs other risks, as they may be injured 
in transit, or be found unfertile, but it is a not uncommon 
practice for vendors to replace such if long prices have 
been paid for them. (See Breeding, Incubators, Packing 

Purchasing Poultry. — When a beginner buys a long- 
priced bird from a stranger, he is always acting wisely if he 
insists upon having it on approval — of course, depositing 
the amount with a reliable person — in order that he may 
obtain the opinion of an expert upon its merits, if such is 
obtainable. Fowls purchased at shows should be closely 
inspected, so that, if they have been "improved" in any 
way, the same may be detected. As a rule, the prize birds 
are all honest enough, but in a large class the judges 
cannot possibly examine closely every competitor which 
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possesses no chance of a prize, and sometimes a good bird 
is passed over on account of there being a suspicion that 
it has been trimmed, and this is just the bird that is likely 
to attract the novice. (See Trimming.) 



Q. 

Quill Feathers. — Feathers which possess hard quills, 
such as the flight or primary feathers of the wing. 



R 

Rats may be regarded as amongst the most serious 
enemies of the poultry breeder, as, when once they take up 
their quarters on his premises, they not merely consume 
the birds' food, but wage war against the latter as well, with 
disastrous results. A rat when he once sets to work, more- 
over, usually selects the most valuable birds as his victims, 
and hence the common saying amongst breeders, that a 
rat is the very best judge of poultry. To exterminate the 
pests is not an easy matter, but persistent ferreting will 
drive them away, if they have not been allowed to congre- 
gate in too large numbers. Gin traps are of course im- 
possible things to use with fowls about, and the same can 
be said of poison, whilst, moreover, if a rat finds his way 
back into his hole and dies there, half the place may have 
to be pulled down to get at the body, the smell of which is 
intolerable. Box or wire traps are practically useless in 
clearing premises of large numbers of rats, but an invention 
which works well consists of a barrel filled with a few 
inches of water, in which a brick or large stone is placed, 
so that a small part of it projects above the surface. The 
barrel is placed near where the rats are known to congre- 
gate, and the top must be covered with a strong piece 
of brown paper, or parchment, stretched very tight, 
and securely tied round its mouth. Upon this the rats 
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may be fed for several nights, upon some attractive form 
of food, and when this disappears regularly, showing that 
they have gained confidence, a cross in the shape of the 
letter X may be cut in the centre of the brown paper, and 
a little of the food lightly sprinkled on it, and around the 
edges. The result will usually be that a rat falls through 
the slit, and takes refuge on the brick. Of course he will 
squeak, and the sound will attract the curiosity of others, 
one or two of which will fall into the water. Then a free 
fight is certain to ensue, as there is only room for one rat 
on the brick, and they all want to get there. The noise of 
the fight usually brings others to the spot to see what is 
going on, and they too will fall in ; it has been known that 
as many as fifteen have been caught in one night. Dry 
plaster of paris mixed with oatmeal, and placed in fa saucer 
near a vessel containing water, in the haunts of rats, is a 
good way of destroying the latter, who eat the mixture, 
become thirsty and drink the water, the result being that 
a mass is formed in their side which kills them quickly. 
An advantage of this method is that they almost invariably 
come out into the air when they feel the effects of the 
plaster of paris, and thus die in the open. 

Reachy. — A term applied to fowls which are long in 
neck, body, and limb, and which make the most of such 
length by stretching themselves out ; it is commonly applied 
to good specimens of Modern Game. 

Red Cap.— This breed, which was a favourite in 
Lancashire and Derbyshire many years ago, is no doubt 
closely allied to the Hamburgh, it being very like the gold 
spangled variety, the main point of distinction being the 
enormous comb of the Red Cap, hence its name. As a 
table variety it does not rank high, but the hens, which 
rarely become broody, are excellent layers of large white 
eggs, and both old and young birds possess very hardy 
constitutions. The ear lobes of this variety are red and 
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the tails black, in which respects they differ from the 
Hamburgh ; which see. 

Red Mites.— (See Insect Pests.) 

"Rheumatism is frequently mistaken for gout, but the 
symptoms differ from each other, inasmuch as in gout 
there is considerable heat of the part affected, whereas in 
rheumatism there is none. Nor can it be mistaken for leg 
weakness, as Ihere is no pain in connection with the latter ; 
but in cases of rheumatism, if the bird is examined, it will 
flinch when the seat of the attack is touched. Birds which 
suffer from this cause should have their joints gently 
rubbed with Elliman's Embrocation, and from 20 to 30 
grains of Epsom Salts may be administered internally 
every alternate day for three days. The fowl should also 
be kept warm, and beyond the reach of wet or damp, and 
provided with an extra allowance of green food, its allow- 
ance of grain being considerably reduced. 

Rice is not a very nourishing food for poultry, but it 
may be given to bantams, in order to assist in keeping 
down their size. Boiled rice to eat and rice water to 
drink are often used with good results in cases of diarrhoea. 

Rings on Legs. — Owing to the actions of some un- 
principled exhibitors, who used to show old birds for 
young ones, it is now the usual rule to insist that all birds 
exhibited as chickens should wear an enamelled ring upon 
one of their legs. These rings are supplied by the ap- 
pointed agent of the Marking Conference, a body of ex- 
hibitors who have the matter under their control, in the 
early January of each year, each ring bearing the number 
of the year upon it, and being of a different colour to its 
predecessor. They are made so small, that they can only 
be passed over the feet of chickens a few days old, and so 
cannot be used for birds which were hatched previously to 
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the day upon which they are issued, whilst being made of 
enamel, it is impossible to cut through them without the 
mark being seen afterwards. 

Roofs. — The best roofing for poultry houses are tiles and 
slates, whilst corrugated iron is the worst, as it is very hot 
in summer, and correspondingly cold in winter. Roofs of 
weather boarding, or of match boarding covered with felt, 
are very good, but the local authorities in many districts 
prohibit their use ; and the same may be said of thatch, 
which otherwise would be an ideal form of roofing were 
it not that it provides a harbour for the insect pests which 
invade the hen-house. 

Rooster. — An American expression denoting a cock 
bird. 

Rose Comb. — A wide comb, flat on the top, and ending 
in a long spike or leader, which projects behind it in a 
straight line. 

Rouen Ducks. — Compared with some other breeds, the 
Rouen must be considered almost in the light of a fancy 
variety, as the ducks, though they lay a good number of 
green-coloured eggs, are not so prolific as they might be, 
and the ducklings do not mature so quickly. As a table 
bird, however, the Rouen is excellent ; but the fact that 
the ducks do not commence laying early in the year is all 
against it. It is, however, a very popular breed, and de- 
servedly so, if only on account of the magnificent plumage 
of the drakes, whilst it is not a difficult bird to rear, as it pos- 
sesses a very robust constitution, and is therefore valuable 
as a cross for other breeds, such as the Cayuga, the size of 
which it has increased amazingly, and a good Rouen always 
is a heavy bird. The head is large and long, and the bill, 
which is on the same level, showing no drop at the eyes, 
is long, straight, and greenish orange in colour, the extreme 
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tips being black. The neck is long and graceful, the breast 
full, with the keel well developed ; the back is long, and the 
rather short legs of a deep orange shade. The plumage 
of the drake is most brilliant, the colour of the head and 
upper part of the neck being a lustrous darkgreen, whilst 
the lower part and breast are of a brilliant claret hue, the 
back is a greenish black with a dark line running along it, 
the under parts a delicate bluish grey lightly pencilled with 
black, the tail dark brown, and the wings a greyish brown, 
with a wide dark blue band, on each side of which is a 
narrow strip of black and another of white. By compari- 
son, the ducks are very homely-coloured birds, but their 
pencilling is most beautiful. Their bills are orange, with a 
black mark in the middle of the upper mandible, the head 
a dark brown, and the remainder of the body also brown, 
but pencilled with darker markings ; whilst the wings have 
the same coloured bands as the drake, but the legs are 
not of so bright a shade of orange. (See Duck Breeding, 
Management of Ducks.) 

Roup is a very fatal, and unfortunately a by no means 
uncommon, disease amongst poultry, and it is, moreover, 
highly contagious, a bird which suffers from it being a 
source of danger to all its companions. In its so-called 
wet form, Roup usually commences with a cold, which 
rapidly becomes worse, the water running from the nostrils 
of the bird freely. The head and face may swell to an 
enormous size, and sometimes the eyes are affected. Some 
times diphtheric roup or canker causes a cheesy matter to 
form round the corners of the mouth, and occasionally the 
tongue and windpipe are similarly attacked. This form 
of Roup is not invariably accompanied by a swelling of the 
head, but it is extremely dangerous to the bird and most 
difficult to cure, and, consequently, it is by far the best 
course to pursue to kill the sufferer at once, and burn its 
body in order to prevent the disease from spreading. If, 
however, an attempt is made to save its life, the parts 
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affected by the cheesy discharge should be cleansed by 
means of strong alum water, applied several times a day 
on a feather, and Spratt's Roup Paste or Pills, which are a 
most efficacious remedy, should be administered. In cases 
where the head swells, it should be bathed in hot water in 
which camomile leaves have been soaked, and dried carefully 
on a soft cloth. This should be repeated two or three times 
a day, and the bird must be kept by itself and very warm. 
Spratt's Roup remedies, which may almost be regarded as 
specifics in ordinary cases, may be used with advantage, 
but all cases of Roup are difficult to cure unless taken in 
good time. Under any conditions, the food and water 
vessels used by the bird, the pen it has occupied, and, in 
short, everything it has come in contact with, should be 
thoroughly disinfected, and the bodies of fowls which have 
died should be burned or buried deeply in quick-lime, as also 
its evacuations. 

Rumpless Fowls. — This is an ancient Asiatic breed of 
no very definite type or colour, its peculiarity being that it 
not only possesses no tail, but the extension of the spine — 
usually designated the Parson's Nose — is generally absent. 
The fowls are small, in fact not much larger than Bantams, 
but the hens lay well, though their yield usually comprises 
a large average of unfertile eggs, unless the long feathers 
which hang down behind in place of a tail are removed 
when the breeding season commences. 

Runs. — All poultry houses should have runs attached 
to them, in which the fowls can be confined if it is not 
desired to allow them their liberty. In towns, it is best that 
these runs should be roofed over, and even in country 
places they may be partially so, unless scratching sheds are 
provided, in order to supply shelter from the rain or hot 
sun. It is also a good plan to run a piece of corrugated 
iron, placed horizontally, or to let some wooden boarding 
extend a part of the way up the front, so as to shield the 
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birds from cold winds, if the runs are in exposed situations. 
The bottoms of these enclosures may be of either hard 
earth or gravel — such substances as concrete, bricks or 
asphalt are not good for the purpose — and their size must 
depend upon the number and breed of the birds kept, but 
an allowance of twelve square feet — not feet square — to 
each bird is the least that should be made, and if more, 
so much the better. It will always be necessary to dig over 
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Wire hurdles for fencing in runs. 

the smaller runs at least once a year, as the ground is 
certain to be stained by the evacuations of the birds ; and 
if- they can be given a rest for a few weeks, and mustard 
seed is sown in them during the absence of the birds, the 
efforts to purify the soil will be assisted. In large grass 
runs it is a good plan to plant fruit trees, as they not only 
provide shade for the poultry, but also extract some of the 
impurities out of the ground. (See Housing, Management of 
Poultry, Scratching Sheds.) 

Rye is sometimes used as a food for poultry, but it 
is not to be recommended as it is not nutritious. (See 
Feeding, .) 
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s 

Saddle. — The lower part or small of the back. 

Scaly Legs are usually the result of the birds being 
kept in a dirty condition, as they are due to the presence 
of a minute insect, which buries itself under the scales of the 
shanks, and causes an unsightly coating of thick scurf to 
form. The shanks should be scrubbed two or three times 
a week with a nail-brush, using plenty of carbolic soap in 
the water, and sulphur ointment must be frequently ap- 
plied. This trouble is highly contagious, so birds suffering 
from scaly legs should be kept by themselves, and every- 
thing they have touched, including perches and the poultry 
house, ought to be thoroughly disinfected. 

Scots Dumpy Fowl, also known as the Go Laigh and 
Baikie, is a remarkable-looking bird, somewhat resembling 
the Courtes Pattes in appearance, as its legs are so short 
that it can scarcely get about. The Dumpies, however, are 
most useful fowls, being excellent table birds, whilst the 
hens, in addition to laying white eggs in abundance, are 
most reliable sitters and devoted mothers. The cocks 
carry very large single and erect combs of a red colour, as 
are the ears and wattles, whilst the breast is full, and the 
body appears even longer and wider than it actually is, 
because of the extreme shortness of the legs. The tail is 
long and full, and the colours various, but greys, cuckoos, 
and blacks are the most favoured. A great recommenda- 
tion to this fowl is that, owing to the extreme shortness of 
its legs, it cannot do injury to a garden by scratching. 

Scots Grey Bantams. — These graceful little birds are 
miniature replicas of the larger breed, from which they 
have undoubtedly sprung. (See Bantams, Scots Grey Fowl.) 
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SCOTS GREY FOWL— SCRATCHING SHEDS 

Scots Grey Fowl, or Chick Marley, is a very elegant 
breed, which would be far more appreciated if its value as 
a table fowl were better known ; but it must be admitted 
that the white-coloured eggs which the hens lay are not 
very numerous, and the breed is not one that will thrive in 
confinement, so it is not adapted for the purposes of urban 
poultry keepers. The head is very neat and stylish look- 
ing, the beak rather curved and white in colour, the eyes 
bright and red, as are the comb, which is single and erect, 
face, ear lobes, and wattles, the neck being long and carry- 
ing long hackles, and the breast broad and full, and carried 
upwards as it were. The back is wide and short, the tail 
long and carried rather high, but not over the back ; the 
wings, of fair size, are kept so tight to the sides that they 
are almost hidden by the wealth of hackle on the neck and 
saddle, whilst the legs are inclined to be long. The colour 
of the plumage is cuckoo, and that of the legs white with 
dark mottlings all over them, the average weight being 
about 10 lbs. 

Scratching Sheds. — The idea of providing covered-in 
sheds, with boarded backs and sides and wire fronts, for 




Scratching Shed. This is a most useful design, and is capable of being 
used as a roosting place. 



the accommodation of poultry in bad weather is an American 
one but its value has been recognised by English breeders, 
and'hence the manufacture in large numbers of scratching 
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sheds in this country. Their use, moreover, can be 
specially recommended when fowls are kept on the colony 
principle, away from the house in the fields, and it may 
be added that about 10 square feet may be allowed for 
each bird using them, so in the case of large flocks two or 
more scratching sheds should be provided. When scratch- 
ing sheds are in use in the case of birds confined to runs 
they should be placed so that the birds on leaving the 
roosting house have to pass through them before gaining 
access to the outer runs. (See Colonies, Housing, Runs.) 

Scurfy Legs. — (See Scaly Legs.) 

Sebastopol Geese. — This is a small-sized variety of 
Goose of a white colour. It is a poor layer, and its only 
claim for support is the quaint appearance created by the 
curled feathers which cover the back half of its body. 

Sebright Bantam.— This very beautiful variety of Bantam 
was first produced many years ago by Sir John Sebright, 
who succeeded in exhibiting the breed after many inter- 
esting experiments. The chief peculiarity of the Sebright, 
apart from its great beauty, is the hen-tail of the cock, 
which possesses no sickles, the feathers of first-rate 
specimens being exactly level on the end of the tail, which 
is carried rather high and is of considerable width. The 
perfectly hen-tailed cocks are, however, very uncertain 
breeders, and consequently those which have the centre 
feathers of their tails projecting slightly beyond the line 
of the others are preferred as stock birds, and if well bred 
they will beget the hen-tailed offspring in a fair proportion 
to the chickens which resemble themselves. At the same 
time it must be admitted that under the best of circum- 
stances the Sebrights are rather disappointing as breeders, 
owing to the large average of unfertile eggs they produce, 
but the beauty of the variety has always, and will always, 
bring it friends. The comb is of the rose shape, the breast 
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prominent, and the body compact and short, whilst the 
wings are carried rather drooping. The chief properties 
to be sought for, however, are smallness of size, colour, 
and markings, the general colours being either gold — that 
is, a rich deep bay ; silver — that is, a pure white ; or cream, 
which is a compromise between the two, though this shade 
is not encouraged. Every feather, including those of the 
tail, is delicately laced with black, these markings being 
distinct but not too heavy. The colour of the comb and 
face ought to be purple, but this old characteristic of the 
true Sebright Bantam has been practically lost by in- 
judicious crosses with the pencilled Hamburgh, as has 
the tremulous motion of the neck — resembling that seen 
in the Fantail Pigeon — which the birds of forty years ago 
used to show to perfection. The ears follow the colour 
of the comb, and the head is thrown well back so that, 
as the tail is also carried high, the two nearly touch in a 
first-rate specimen of this most delightful breed. 

Secondaries. — The quill feathers of the wing which are 
seen when the latter are carried close to the sides. (See 
Wing.) 

Separating the Sexes. — Fowls of different sexes should 
always be kept apart excepting during the breeding season, 
and this rule applies to chickens over two months old. 
(See General Management^) 

Serrations. — The indentations in the single comb. (See 
Single Comb.) 

Setting Eggs. — [See Incubation, Incubators, Sitting Hens?) 

Sex, Control of. — It is of course impossible to abso- 
lutely control the sex of chickens, but it is usually the case 
that if an old cock is mated with a number of pullets the 
majority of the chickens will be pullets, but if with only 
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two or three there may be a majority of cockerels, and 
vice versa. When birds of the same age are mated together, 
the sexes of the chickens will usually be about the same in 
number. (See Breeding?) 

Shade should always be provided for fowls in hot 
weather, as not only do they suffer from the heat of the 
sun, but it is apt to spoil the colour of white or buff 
feathers. If no other means are available, and there are no 
trees, bushes, or buildings to shelter them, a wattled hurdle 
may be laid on some pegs of wood projecting a couple 
of feet above the ground for the birds to creep under. 

Shank. — The lower part of the leg, familiarly known as 
the drumstick. 

Sharps. — -(See Middlings.) 

Shows. — (See Exhibiting Fowls, Journeys, Preparing for 
Show, Trimming?) 

Sibbing. — (See In-Breeding.) 

Sickle Feathers. — The long centre feathers in the tails 
of cocks. 

Silky Bantam. — This beautiful little fowl, which is 
rather larger in size than a true Bantam, possesses many 
peculiarities which distinguish it from other fowls, the 
chief of which consists in the fact that the plumage more 
closely resembles hair than feathers. The bones and flesh, 
too, are of a purplish-black colour, whilst the comb and 
face are purple, the ear lobes being of a light blue shade 
which produces a most attractive contrast. There is a crest 
upon the heads of both sexes, the general appearance being 
that of a square-set, contented-looking bird standing on 
short dull grey-coloured legs which are feathered down to 
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the ground, the invariable colour of the plumage being 
white. Owing to the darkness of its flesh and bones, the 
Silky is not an attractive table fowl, but the hens are good 
layers of white eggs. The chief value of the breed is the 
remarkably developed incubating faculty of the hen, which 
renders her the best and most reliable mother of any breed 
of fowl, though unfortunately her small size is against her. 
The Silky, however, is crossed with other breeds for the 
purpose of providing sitting hens of superior merit, and 
invariably to the benefit of the larger fowl. 

Silver Colour is in reality a pure white, and does not 
show anything of a silvery shade. 

Silver Duckwing. — This colour consists, in the case of 
the cock bird, of a silvery white head, hackle, back and 
shoulders, the breast, tail and thighs being a bluish black, 
and the wing bar blue. In the hens the head and hackle 
are silvery white, the latter being lightly striped with black, 
the breast a pale salmon, the body bright grey faintly 
pencilled, the tail black, and the thighs light grey. The 
beaks of both sexes are horn-coloured, the eyes red, and 
the legs willow. (See Co/our.) 

Sinews, or Tendons — the inelastic bands which connect 
bones with muscles. (See Preparing for Market.) 

Single Comb. — An upright comb, carried erect and more 
or less serrated. (See Comb, Serrations, Thumb Mark.) 

Sitting Hens. — Before procuring a broody hen, it is 
necessary to make sure that there is proper accommodation 
to place her in when she appears upon the scene ; for if 
she is worried and not allowed quiet, it is highly probable 
that she will get over her desire to incubate, with the result 
that her eggs will be spoiled. Therefore a nest box should 
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be at hand for her reception. This box should be large 
enough to accommodate her comfortably, and no more, 
and it is best for it to have no bottom, so that the nest 
may rest upon the earth. The opening should be at either 
the front or top — the former being best, and there should 
be some means of closing it, either by a wire or wooden 
door extending part of the way up or across it, as the case 
may be, or even a piece of sacking or a loose board will 
do if it is secured so that the hen cannot get out or other 
birds enter her nest. There should be plenty of ventilation 
allowed the hen, either by holes bored in the sides of the 
nesting box or by the door not coming up to the top, and 

the interior of the box should 
be lime-whitened out before 
she is placed in it in order that 
no insects may be there to 
worry her. The box or boxes 
should be placed in a quiet 
situation where the hens will 
not be disturbed, some owners 
selecting a secluded corner out 
of doors ; but if this arrange- 
ment is carried out, there are 
always risks of trouble recur- 
ring from the attacks of dogs, cats, or vermin. The 
earth at the bottom of the nest may be slightly hollowed 
out so as to assist the hen in keeping her eggs together, 
and in this hollow some soft straw should be placed for 
them to rest upon, straw being preferable to hay, as the 
latter becomes beaten down sooner and provides a better 
harbour for insects. 

It is best to place the hen for a few hours on some 
dummy eggs, to make sure that she is likely to sit close, 
and then the sitting may be placed under her. The 
number of eggs she is given will have to depend upon 
the size of the hen, the size of the eggs, and the season 
of the year, as in very cold weather it is best to give her 
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Sitting Box fitted with wire door. 



SITTING HENS 

a lesser' number so as to make reasonably sure that she 
will be able to keep them all warm enough. About thirteen 
eggs is the usual allowance under ordinary conditions, and 
it is best to place them under the hen at night when all is 
quiet so that she will settle down quietly to her duties. It 
is a wise precaution to set two or more hens, if possible, 
at the same time, so that if the inspection of the eggs 
on the eighth day to test their fertility shows that a con- 
siderable proportion of them are clear — that is to say 
unfertile — the fertile ones can be given to one of the hens 
and the other placed in charge of a fresh clutch. On the 
eighth day the eggs should be tested as described under 
another heading, and the unfertile ones removed from the 
nest, but they need not necessarily be thrown away, as they 
will usually be quite good enough for making the boiled 
custard which young chickens should be given to eat. 

The hen should be allowed off the nest for about a 
quarter of an hour or twenty minutes each day at the same 
hour. As a rule she will come off and return to it of her 
own free will ; if not, she must be gently persuaded to do 
so, but she will have to be humoured, as the tempers of 
broody hens are generally very irritable and the birds will 
often fight if they can get together. Hence, if more than 
one is off the nest at the same time, they should be watched. 
Grain is the best food for them, and a supply of clear water 
and a dust bath should be at hand, as the sitting hen will 
have to make the most of her time whilst she is off the nest, 
but the one feed she gets is amply sufficient for her. 

There is no occasion to disturb the eggs, as the hen will 
do all the necessary turning herself, but the opportunity 
may be taken when she is off the nest to inspect its con- 
tents quietly, and if any eggs are broken to remove them, 
whilst if the others are soiled by the contents of the broken 
ones they should be carefully washed in warm water. If 
the weather is very hot and dry, about half a pint of tepid 
water may be sprinkled round the outsides of the nest, so 
that the heat of the hen's body will create evaporation, 
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SITTING VARIETIES — SOFT-FEATHERED VARIETIES 

which will assist in softening the shells which may have 
become hard, and this should under any circumstances be 
done on the twentieth day, but the nest and its surround- 
ings must not be made too wet or sloppy, but only slightly 
damp. Should the presence of insects be suspected, the 
sides of the nest may be sprinkled with Spratt's Insect 
Powder, and the bare places under the shoulders of the 
hen and the feathers under the tail and the thighs may 
be similarly treated. (See Breeding, Chickens, Incubation, 
Incubators, Testing Eggs.) 

Sitting Varieties. — The hens of the following varieties 
are all to be relied upon as good sitters and mothers : 
Brahmas, Cochins, Dorkings, Indian Game, Langshans, 
Orpingtons, Old English Game, Plymouth Rocks, Silky 
Bantams and Wyandottes. It may be added, too, that most 
cross-breed hens are good mothers, even though one parent 
may be of a non-sitting breed. (See Non-Sitting Varieties.) 

Slate Roofs are admirable coverings for Fowl Houses, 
but they are expensive. (See Housing, Roofs.) 

Soft Eggs are the usual result of the hen possessing an 
insufficiency of shell-forming material caused by improper 
feeding or the abuse of spices given with the object of 
increasing the yield of eggs. In the latter case, a dose of 
Epsom Salts and a course of Spratt's Tonic Condition 
Liquid will usually soon put matters right if good hard 
food is given the hen, whilst it is absolutely necessary that 
she should, under any conditions, be kept well supplied 
with grit and crushed oyster shells. Occasionally, if a hen 
is scared, she will drop a soft-shelled egg, but no import- 
ance need be attached to this. (See Oyster Shells.) 

Soft - Feathered Varieties.— The plumage of most 
heavily feathered breeds is softer in texture than that 
of the short-feathered ones such as the Game varieties. 
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SOFT FOOD— SPANISH FOWL 

Included in the former category are such varieties as the 
Brahma, Cochin, Faverolle, Houdan, Langshan, Leghorn, 
Minorca, Orpington, Plymouth Rock, Polish, Scots Grey, 
Wyandottes — in fact, most of the breeds which are not 
included in the Game family. (See Hard- Feathered 
Breeds.) 

Soft Food, although not an absolutely necessary form 
of diet for the first meal of the day, should nevertheless 
always be given to birds when it is possible to do so. 
Once a day is quite sufficient, as if enough hard food is 
not provided, the digestions of the fowls are likely to suffer 
and soft eggs may result. (See Feeding.) 

Soil. — A great deal depends upon the nature of the soil 
upon which the poultry yard is situated, as no birds, and 
the more delicate varieties less than any, do really well 
upon a heavy clay soil. The colour of the latter, too, is 
apt to influence the colour of the birds' shanks, and there- 
fore it may be laid down that the best 'soils are chalk, peat, 
and gravel. (See Choice of a Breed, Colonies, Preparing for 
Show.) 

Span Roofs. — A span-roofed house is one the roof of 
which is highest in the centre, from which point it slopes 
on each side to the eaves. (See Housing, Roofs.) 

Spangles. — The spangled markings consist of dark 
round or oval spots on the tips of feathers, such as appear 
in the Spangled Hamburgh. (See Colour.) 

Spanish Fowl. — This interesting breed of poultry affords 
a melancholy example of a fine useful bird which has been 
ruined, as many other varieties are now being ruined, by 
the misguided action of its friends. Fifty or sixty years ago 
the Black Spanish was one of the most popular breeds in 
the country, as, though it did not rank high as a table bird, 
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SPICES 

the hens, which are non-sitters, yielded large numbers of 
goodly sized white eggs and were appreciated accordingly. 
Unfortunately, however, the exhibiting community went 
crazy upon the subject of the development of the face and 
ear lobes, the result being that it became the custom to rear 
and keep Spanish Fowls as if they were hot-house plants ; 
and the fact that they were not merely provided with arti- 
ficial heat but usually confined all their lives in a stuffy 
shed soon undermined the constitutions of the birds and 
ruined the laying powers of the hens. Then the fall of the 
variety came quickly, its admirers, who had ruined it, trans- 
ferring their attentions to other breeds, so that a Spanish is 
seldom seen at any but the largest shows ; but if a good 
specimen should happen to appear in the "Any other 
Variety '' class, it is usually the recipient of a high prize. 
The head of this bird is large and wide ; the beak of a good 
length and substance, and of a dark horn colour ; the eyes 
black and keen-looking ; the comb large, smooth, perfectly 
erect, with deep serrations, in colour a brilliant red, as 
are the wattles, but the face and ear lobes must be white, 
the former being very large and as smooth as a kid glove, 
whilst the latter should be very wide, long, and quite free 
from creases, the wattles also being long and fine. The 
neck is long and elegant, the breast wide, the back short, 
the body narrowing towards the tail, which is rather short 
but fairly full and carried a little upwards ; the wings are 
also short and carried tightly, whilst the legs are long and 
slate coloured, becoming darker with age. The colour is a 
rich raven black, and the general appearance that of a 
smart active bird, weighed down by the burden of its heavy 
ear lobes and wattles. The care of the latter and also of 
the eyes, which are apt to become closed up, is a constant 
source of trouble to breeders of show Spanish, but the 
utility type of breed gives little trouble. 

Spices are often resorted to with the idea of increasing 
the egg supply of the hen, but unless they are of a reliable 
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SPIKE— STEALING A NEST 

nature and not too liberally supplied, they are apt to injure 
the interior organs of the birds by setting up inflammation. 
Consequently they should be used with care. (See Mustard 
Seed, Pepper, Stimulating Food.) 

Spike, or Leader, is the long, narrow fleshy projection 
which extends from the back of a rose comb in a straight 
line with the top of the latter. (See Comb, Rose Comb.) 

Sports in breeding are instances of a beast or bird 
developing some unusual point or characteristic which 
may or may not be perpetuated by it. Thus the White 
Minorca Fowl unquestionably owes its origin and existence 
to the white "Sports" which occasionally sprang from the 
Blacks, and which were bred from. 

Spurs. — The horny projections at the back of the legs 
which increase considerably in size as the bird advances in 
age. Unscrupulous persons, with ancient fowls to sell, not 
infrequently resort to devices to reduce the size of the 
spurs. Hence, intending purchasers should examine these 
parts of birds they have on approval. (See Purchasing 
Poultry.) 

Squirrel Tail.^A tail which is carried too much upwards. 

Stag. — An American term, usually applied to Game 
Fowl, describing a cockerel. 

Stained Face. — When the faces or ear lobes of fowls 
are marked with undesirable red or white splashes of 
colour, they are said to be stained. 

Stealing a Nest. — A hen is said to steal her nest when 
she lays away from home in some secluded place and 
hatches out her eggs there. 
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STERILITY — STITCHING WOUNDS 

Sterility is occasionally due to constitutional defects and 
is in such cases difficult to cure, though good feeding and a 
course of Spratt's Tonic Condition Paste will be very likely 
to improve matters ; whilst some varieties, such as the 
Sebright Bantam, are proverbially uncertain breeders under 
the best of circumstances. Debility, as a temporary result 
of sickness or over-showing, of course, is calculated to 
affect the faculties of breeding birds, but tonics and good 
feeding, combined with a change of run, will soon overcome 
this difficulty. In the cold weather, too, the powers of the 
male birds to fertilise the eggs of the hen are considerably 
impaired. (See Debility, Infltience of Parent Birds, Stimulat- 
ing Food!) 

Stimulating Food. — The abuse of stimulating food has 
proved the undoing of many a valuable fowl, and especially 
of hens whose owners are anxious to bring them into lay. 
In order to accomplish this object stimulating spices, the 
nature of which is neither understood nor ascertained, are 
often forced upon the birds, with the result that inflamma- 
tion of the ovaries or egg-ducts ensues, and if they do not 
actually die their productiveness is delayed. Fowls which 
are being got ready for shows are also often given a little 
stimulating food in order to increase their sprightliness, 
and there is no harm or danger in doing so, and of giving 
such condiments to hens in order to make them lay, pro- 
vided these things are not overdone and that the food 
does not contain noxious ingredients, as some of those sold 
undoubtedly do. Spratt's Patent cater for the wants of 
poultry owners by supplying stimulating foods and spices 
which are perfectly safe and may therefore be used in 
moderation without risk. (See Moulting, Preparing for 
Show, Spices.) 

Stitching Wounds. — It occasionally happens that 
wounds, as the results of righting, accidents, or opera- 
tions, have to be stitched up, but though the operation 
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STUBS—SUBURBAN POULTRY 

sounds formidable it is not difficult to perform, the real 
trouble being to keep the bird from scratching the place 
open again afterwards. All that has to be done is to pass 
a curved needle, threaded with silk or very fine silver wire, 
through the skin about a quarter or half an inch from the 
side of the wound and to pass it along over the surface of 
the latter, bringing it out through the skin on the other 
side as before. The edges of the wound can then be 
drawn together and tied in a knot, to be removed in about 
a week's time after the healing process has commenced. In 
stitching up crops in case of crop-bound, care must be 
taken not to stitch the covering of the crop to the outer 
skin of the breast, as, if this is done, the consequences will 
be serious. (See Crop Bound) 

Stubs are the hard, partially undeveloped feathers 
which are found protruding through the skin when birds 
are being prepared for table. (See Preparing for Market) 

Suburban Poultry. — As a rule the best varieties to keep 
in confined areas, such as those usually at the disposal of 




A capital design of Suburban Poultry House, occupying very little space, 
yet providing ample accommodation and shelter for the birds. 



poultry lovers who live in towns, are the non-sitting 
varieties, such as the Mediterranean breeds. These usually 
lay splendidly and stand close confinement well, whilst the 
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SULTAN FOWL — SUNFLOWER SEEDS 

colour of such varieties as the Minorca, Andalusian, and 
some of the Leghorns are not spoiled by the smoke of 
cities. Most of the table breeds require ample range, and 
consequently are ill adapted for confinement in small runs, 
whilst it would be a difficult matter for their owners to 
bring the chickens to perfection. (See Choice of a Breed, 
Housing, Management, Runs, Town Poultry!) 

Sultan Fowl. — The chief attraction of this breed lies in 
its beauty, as it is too small to be regarded as a table fowl, 
and the hens are only moderate layers of white eggs. The 
breed, which is of Russian extraction, has been known in 
this country for fifty or sixty years, its chief characteristics 
being a round crest upon the head, a beard below the 
under mandible, and mufnings on its cheeks and face. The 
comb is small and shaped like that of the Poland, which 
variety it somewhat resembles in shape, though the Sultan 
is smaller in size and its legs are feathered, and they 
possess five toes on each foot, the colour of the plumage 
being white. 

Sumatra Fowl. — During the last few years the popularity 
of this Eastern variety of Game Fowl has increased very 
considerably in this country. This is not the least surpris- 
ing, as it is very attractive in appearance, being rather of 
the shape of a pheasant, but of a striking lustrous greenish 
black colour, whilst it is a delicious table bird and the hens 
are excellent layers of white eggs. 

Sunburn. — The plumage of white and buff varieties 
is very apt to become sunburnt in the summer, and hence 
the importance of providing shelter for such birds. (See 
Shade!) 

Sunflower Seeds form a very useful and fairly nutri- 
tious form of food for fowls, and are therefore useful as a 
change. (See Feeding!) 
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SUNSHINE— SWANS 

Sunshine is beneficial to poultry as to every other living 
thing, and hence it is desirable to arrange the positions of 
the houses and runs in such a manner that the birds can 
enjoy the rays of the sun. In very hot weather, however, 
the latter are apt to damage the plumage. (See Sunburn.) 

Surrey Fowl. — This old-fashioned variety, which is 
credited by many people with being the tap root whence 
the Dorking originally sprang, has practically ceased to 
exist, as the old blood has almost died out, and the modern 
type which is now in favour is very different from it. In 
appearance this breed, and its allied variety the Sussex, 
possess many characteristics of the Dorking in the shape 
of make, white legs, and a remarkable adaptability to the 
requirements of those who fatten table poultry for the 
market, but it has only four toes. Of late years a new 
breed, based upon a Cochin origin and probably possessing 
a Game Fowl cross, has arisen to take the place of the old 
breed, which is still remembered with regret by those who, 
though they knew it and recognised its merits both as a 
table fowl and egg producer, did not possess the energy to 
keep it going. (See Fattening Fowls.) 

Sussex Fowl. — (See Surrey Fowl.) 

Swans are not birds which can be referred to as being 
popular amongst poultry keepers, as they interfere with 
other birds and are not in any sense profitable, hence they 
are chiefly kept for ornamental purposes on rivers and 
lakes. They are monogamous birds, the male or " cob " 
being very jealous of intruders upon his domain, especially 
during the breeding season, whilst, as the female or " pen " 
only lays about six eggs, and these take from thirty-five to 
forty days to incubate, they do not increase in numbers 
very rapidly. On the other hand, Swans entail very little 
trouble upon their owners, as they find almost all the food 
they require in the form of the roots of water grasses and 
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SWEDES — TABLE SCRAPS 

fish spawn, but in the winter, when the waters they inhabit 
are frozen over, they will require feeding on grain. They 
build their small nests, in secluded places near the edge of 
the water, out of sticks and grass, the pens being most 
assiduous sitters, whilst the cobs keep guard in the vicinity 
and drive intruders away. The cygnets, which are covered 
with grey down, take to the water when a very few days 
old, but they are a long time in maturing, and it is very 
difficult to distinguish the sexes. Their flesh is excellent, 
but that of adult swans is dry and tough. 

Swedes are enjoyed by poultry if cut up and placed in 
their runs for them to peck at. In enclosed yards healthy 
exercise may be provided for the birds by suspending half 
a swede from the roof, or the end of a stick, about a couple 
of feet above the ground, so that it will swing gently too 
and fro as the fowls jump up to peck at it. (See Manage- 
ment, Runs.) 

Swollen Head. — (See Roup.) 



Table Breeds. — The most superior varieties of table 
fowls are not extraordinary layers, though some of the 
hens yield a considerable number of eggs, each year. As 
a rule, too, these breeds are not suited for close confine- 
ment in a small run, though of course they have to be shut 
up when being fattened for market. The best table breeds 
are Indian Game, Dorkings, Old English Game, Scots 
Greys, Langshans, and Houdans, the last named variety 
being an excellent laying breed as well, (See Fattening 
Fowls, Laying Breeds, P repaying for Market.) 

Table Scraps chopped up small form a very good 
midday meal for poultry, and they may be added to the 
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TAILS— THATCH 

soft food supplied for breakfast. They are also often very 
useful in tempting a sick bird to eat. (See Feeding.) 

Tails. — The tails of cock fowls are, with very few 
exceptions, such as the Sebright Bantam, made up of three 
sets of feathers, namely the Tail Coverts, which are the 
short curled feathers nearest to the root, the Tail Feathers, 
or true tail, which consists of stiff feathers usually all of the 
same length, and the Sickles, or long curved feathers which 
project beyond the tail feathers. 

Tainted Land. — If fowls are kept for any length of time 
in an enclosure or piece of land, the soil is absolutely certain 
to become tainted, sooner or later, by their evacuations. 
It is necessary, therefore, in order to prevent an epidemic 
of cholera or some equally fatal disease from breaking out, 
to give the land an occasional rest, or else to sweeten it by 
digging up the enclosures or lime-dressing the grass. (See 
Digging up Runs, Housing, Management, Runs.) 

Telegony. — (See Throwing-back.) 

Testing Eggs. — On the eighth day after being placed 
under the hen or in an incubator, the contents of the egg 
can be tested in order to ascertain whether it is fertile or 
not. The way to do so is to provide a piece of dark 
coloured card-board with an oblong hole of a rather less 
size than that of an egg cut in it. This card-board is then 
held up against the light of a lamp or gas jet, and the egg 
to be tested held by the other hand against the oblong 
opening in such a manner that the light will shine through 
it. If the contents are then found to be clear the egg is 
unfertile, but if they show a cloudy shadow they are fertile. 
(See Incubation, Incubators, Sitting Hens.) 

Thatch would be a first-rate form of roofing for poultry 
houses, as it is a cool covering in summer and a warm one 
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THIRDS— TONICS 

in winter, did it not provide so good a harbour for insects. 
Local authorities, moreover, are for the most part opposed 
to thatch roofs on account of their liability to take fire. 
(See Roofs.) 

Thirds. — (See Middlings.) 

Throwing-back. — All animals possess a greater or 
less tendency to revert to some former ancestor, and 
this is known as Throwing-back or Telegony. (See 
Breeding.) 

Thumb Mark. — The shallow hollow which sometimes 
appears in the centre of a single comb, which should stand 
up erect and be flat and smooth on the sides. (See Single 
Comb.) 

Ticks. — (See Insect Pests.) 

Tile Roofs are first-rate coverings for poultry houses, 
but they should be well "pointed" or else laid on boards. 
(See Roofs.) 

Toes. — Most varieties of fowls possess four toes on each 
foot, the exceptions being the Dorking, Houdan, Faverolle, 
and Sultan, which possess five toes, the additional one 
sticking out at the back of the shank under the spur. The 
toes should be straight, but crooked ones frequently result 
from the improper rearing of chickens on hard floors which 
are not provided with sufficient covering. Such defects, 
which are generally incurable, constitute serious faults in 
connection with exhibition poultry. (See Duck Footed.) 

Tom. — The cock Turkey. 

Tonics are most useful in cases of debility, but should 
be administered with care, as quite as much danger may 
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TOULOUSE GEESE — TOWN POULTRY 

arise from a too free use of them as by ignoring their value 
altogether. In times of moult it is a very good plan to 
place a little of Spratt's Tonic Condition Fluid in the water 
of the birds, as it assists in keeping up their strength to a 
remarkable extent. (See Debility, Overshowing.) 

Toulouse Geese. — This is perhaps the most popular 
variety of goose in existence, as they are first-rate table 
birds and very good layers, sometimes producing over forty 
eggs in a season, but they are not good sitters or attentive 
mothers. The head of the Toulouse Goose is large and 
massive, slightly curved from the back to the tip of the bill, 
which is orange in colour ; the neck is of moderate length, 
thick, and carries a heavy dewlap ; the breast wide and pro- 
jecting, with the keel well pronounced ; the back is both 
broad and long, whilst the legs are short, thick, and of 
orange colour. The colour of the plumage is dark grey on 
the head, neck, back, and wings ; the feathers on the breast 
being a paler shade of grey, becoming lighter as it extends 
to the belly, where it is white ; the tail being white with a 
stripe of grey across the middle of it. 

Town Poultry. — Non-sitting varieties are recommended 
to those who desire to keep fowls in towns, as they endure 
confinement better, as a rule, than do the other breeds. It 
is not necessary to keep a cock bird with the hens if eggs 
only are required — in fact more are usually laid if the hens 
run by themselves ; but, of course, if chickens are required, 
the male must be there or else the eggs will not be fertilised. 
The fact that eggs can be, and are, produced in large 
numbers without the hens being associated with a cock 
bird is perhaps not generally known ; and it may prove a 
welcome piece of news to those who would like to keep a 
few fowls, for laying purposes, in their back gardens, but 
are deterred from doing so for fear that the rest of the 
neighbourhood may be disturbed by cock-crowing. (See 
Breeding, Housing, Management, Runs, Suburban Poultry) 
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TRAINING SHOW POULTRY — TUBERCULOSIS 
Training Show Poultry. — (See Preparing for Show.) 

Trap Nests. — (See Nest Boxes.) 

Trimming. — The practice of trimming or "faking" 
birds — that is, removing superfluous feathers from their 
plumage or otherwise tampering with them when they are 
about to be exhibited or submitted for sale — is a direct 
fraud which should be severely punished when detected. 
There is, however, very much less blame to the man who 
surreptitiously abstracts a few feathers from the plumage 
of his birds, than he who deliberately dyes undesirable 
patches of colour, or who attaches false sickles or foot 
feathers to the tails or feet of his fowls. Such cases of 
fraud have unfortunately been brought to light during 
comparatively recent years ; and so, too, have instances of 
pins being pushed through combs to make them of the 
desired carriage, whilst pieces of flesh have been cut off in 
order to bring them into the correct shape. Of course the 
perpetrators of such offences are guilty of direct and con- 
temptible frauds, and it would have been a good thing for 
the poultry-loving community at large had they been pro- 
secuted for attempting to obtain money by false pretences 
when they exhibited their birds for competition. (See 
Exhibiting Fowls, Preparing for Show.) 

Trussing. — (See Preparing for Market?) 

Tuberculosis is the result, and a very serious one, of 
the presence of a bacillus in the lungs and livers of fowls, 
in the former case causing what is known as consumption, 
in which case it commences with a peculiar cough and a 
falling-off in flesh. When the liver is affected by the bacilli 
their presence produces loss of flesh, a shrinking of the 
comb, and dulness of the eyes. As this disease is practically 
incurable, the best thing to do is to kill the birds at once 
and to burn their bodies so as to prevent other fowls from 
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TURKEYS 

becoming affected, as they assuredly will do if allowed to 
associate with the victims of tuberculosis. 

Turkeys. — These birds are unquestionably of American 
origin, and how they ever came to bear the name they do 
is one of those mysteries which never will be solved. The 
fact remains, however, that they are descended from the 
Wild Turkey of America, and that they are now to be 
found in almost every part of the world — a circumstance 
which speaks volumes for the value of the race. It may be 
added, too, that though most countries possess their own 
varieties of Turkey, and in some cases more than one, the 
best and finest breed in the world is the American Bronze, 
which is gradually but surely absorbing all the others. 
They are curious birds to breed and keep, some people 
appearing to have very little difficulty with them, whilst 
others cannot make them pay under any circumstances, 
try as they may. It may be safely stated, however, that 
Turkeys will not thrive on heavy damp soil or in confine- 
ment; and if it is necessary tc keep them temporarily in 
houses, either for fattening or any other purpose, the fronts 
should be of wirework, as these birds must have fresh air. 
Hence, if there are no trees suitable for the Turkeys to 
roost in near the premises, they should be encouraged to 
do so under an open shed. If the birds are suited by the 
soil and climate, and are allowed to enjoy their liberty, they 
will usually do well, whilst the hens will lay fifty or more 
speckled eggs in the course of a season. They are the 
closest of sitters, and excellent mothers when the poults 
hatch out, as they usually do on the twenty-eighth day, 
but unless looked well after are very much disposed to 
steal their nests, though they may be induced to lay their 
eggs in boxes or tubs, which may be placed about the 
premises to attract their attention. It is not at all a diffi- 
cult matter, however, to persuade a Turkey hen to sit any- 
where if she is broody, but she must not be disturbed 
When once the eggs are hatched she is such a good mother 
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TURKEYS 

that she will readily take over the charge of chickens which 
are not her own, and therefore, though she ought not to be 
given more than about fifteen eggs to hatch herself, it is 
usual to set some under hens and to give the chicks to the 
Turkey to bring up, which she will do readily. It is, there- 
fore, not an uncommon sight to see a Turkey hen followed 
about by from twenty to thirty young birds, in every one of 
which she takes the keenest interest. 

Young Turkeys must be kept away from damp, and 
therefore the mother should be confined in a large coop 
under a roof of some sort during wet weather, as the 
chicks are undoubtedly delicate at first. Their earliest diet 
should be dry bread-crumbs and hard-boiled eggs chopped 
up small, and if they cannot obtain the green food which 
is essential to their health and development, it must be 
supplied them in the form of chopped lettuce or dandelion 
leaves, of which they are extremely fond, and it must be 
remembered that they must have plenty of grit. The feeds 
should be small and frequent for the first six or eight 
weeks, as, if the chicks get too much at a time they turn 
sick, whilst if they are allowed to go too long without any- 
thing the result is the same. After they reach the age of 
about seven weeks the Turkey chicks are able to get along 
pretty well by themselves ; for, although extremely silly, 
they are rather precocious birds, but they are peculiarly 
susceptible to the effects of damp and draughts, though 
they can stand a good deal of dry cold. If symptoms of 
roup appear they must be attended to forthwith, and 
the same advice is given if the young birds show signs of 
being affected by diarrhoea. 

It usually is necessary to shut Turkeys up in sheds 
when they are preparing for market, care being taken to 
provide them with plenty of air, else they will soon flag. 
The fattening process, moreover, should not be delayed 
for more than a fortnight as the birds begin to pine away. 
Spratt's Poultry Fattening Meal is a wonderfully successful 
food for fattening them on, as it not only assists in putting 
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UNFERTILE EGGS— VULTURE HOCKS 

on flesh but keeps its colour white. Ground oats and 
milk, sliced roots and porridge, are also good, and the birds 
will also be benefited by a ration of wheat or barley the 
last thing before they go to roost. (See Roup.) 



u 

Unfertile Eggs. — (See Testing Eggs.) 

Utility Breeds. — Most varieties of fowl are useful from 
some point of view, but certain of them possess more good 
qualities than others. Still the best-laying breeds are 
seldom first-rate table birds, and vice versa, but there are 
plenty of varieties which possess great qualifications in 
both the above respects, though they may not absolutely 
excel in either. Amongst them may be mentioned the 
Houdan, the Plymouth Rock, the Langshan, the Orpington, 
the Wyandotte, and the Sumatra. (See Laying Breeds, 
Table Breeds.) 

V 

Ventilation.— Adequate ventilation of their sleeping 
quarters combined with the exclusion of draughts is 
absolutely essential to the well-being of fowls. (See 
Housing.) 

Vermin. — (See Insect Pests, Mice, Rats.) 

Vulture Hocks. — The stiff feathers which project from 
the hocks pointing slightly downwards, and chiefly found 
amongst Brahmas and Cochins. A few years ago they 
were regarded as disqualifications to the birds, but now 
they are tolerated. 
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WARM FOOD— WASHING FOWLS 
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Warm Food. — In cold weather it is a good plan to give 
fowls their first feed of soft food hot every morning. (See 
Feeding, Management of Poultry, Soft Food.) 

Warmth. — Excepting in the case of the very delicate 
varieties or sick birds, it is not necessary to supply artificial 
warmth to adult poultry. If, however, it is desired to keep 
certain birds in a warm house in order to promote winter 
laying, a lean-to shed fixed against a house which has 
a kitchen range, a greenhouse boiler, or some similar 
apparatus, will be found useful. 

Washing Fowls. — It is usually necessary to wash the 
lighter plumaged varieties of poultry before despatching 
them to shows, and although the operation may appear to 
be a formidable one, it is not in reality difficult if properly 
proceeded with. The first thing to do is to stand the bird 
in a tub containing about six inches of warm water, taking 
care the bath is large enough to accommodate it properly 
without injuring the tail. The plumage should then be 
thoroughly soaked by means of a sponge, a white soap 
being used to form a lather in the water, and the feathers 
being rubbed the right way. After the dirt has been 
removed by this means, the plumage should be well rinsed 
with tepid water, to which a squeeze or two of the blue bag 
has been added, in order to get the soap out of the feathers, 
and the bird may then be thoroughly dried on soft towels. 
This is usually the most difficult part of the whole process, 
as it is not easy to get the water out without injuring the 
lay of the feathers, which must never on any account be 
rubbed the wrong way. The application of the sponge 
after it has been wrung well out may help, and the towels, 
which should be warmed if the weather is cold, should be 
pressed against rather than rubbed along the plumage. 
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SILVER LACED WYANDOTTE COCK 
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WATER— WEB 

After the bird is washed and dried it may be placed in a 
clean canvas-lined basket on clean straw, near but not close 
to the fire, for a little time, and then if it is given a roup 
pill no ill effects are at all likely to follow. The washing 
should take place about two days before the bird leaves for 
the show. (See Preparing for Show.) 

Water. — It is a bad thing for poultry to drink impure 
water, which may contain bacilli, which in turn may bring 
disaster upon the yard. In hot weather the water vessels of 
the birds should be kept out of the reach of the rays of the 
sun, and their contents should be changed frequently if 
valuable show birds are being dealt with. (See Diarrhoea, 
Feeding, Management of Poultry, Preparing for Show.) 

Water Troughs should never be of wood, but either of 
earthenware or enamelled iron. The former are the better, 
as they can be more easily cleaned out ; and if it should 
become necessary to give the birds medicine in their water, 
as it often is, the enamel of the iron ones is not always a 
safe thing to come into contact with certain drugs. 

Wattles. — The fleshy appendages which hang down 
under the back of the beak. 

Weather Boarding, sometimes called Feather-edged 
Boarding, consists of boards which are thicker at one edge 
than on the other. They are used for the roofs and sides of 
buildings, and are laid so that the thin edge of one board 
is fixed under the thick edge of the other. (See Match 
Boarding.) 

Web. — (i) Of a feather, is the soft plume portion as 
opposed to the quill or shaft. (2) Of the foot, is the skin 
connecting the toes of ducks and other waterfowl. (3) Of 
the wing, is the bare piece of thin skin near the shoulder 
which is seen when the wing is opened. 
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WHEAT — WHITE TURKEYS 

Wheat is one of the best varieties of grain for the food 
of poultry. (See Feeding, Grain) 

Wheaten. — A colour which appears in Game Fowl, but 
it is not commonly seen in the show pen, being more useful 
for breeding purposes. There are two shades of Wheaten, 
the Red, which resembles red wheat, and the Silver, which is 
of a cinnamon hue. In bygone days Wheaten hens were 
used in breeding Black Red and Duckwing cockerels with 
a view to improving the colour, but of late years the practice 
is not so common, especially in connection with the Black 
Reds. 

White Comb is the result of a disagreeable fungus-like 
growth which sometimes attacks the comb of an otherwise 
healthy bird, and if not attended to spreads all over it, 
producing an unsightly effect, though it does not do much 
harm. A dressing of paraffin followed by one of sweet oil 
will usually remedy matters very speedily. 

White Legs are preferred in this country in table 
poultry, but in America the public taste is all in favour of 
yellow ones. 

White Rose Combed Bantam. — This variety is in every 
respect identical with the black breed, excepting that its 
plumage is pure white. (See Black Rose Combed Bantam.) 

White Turkeys. — These very beautiful and most admir- 
able table birds have been known in this country for over 
a hundred years, but their origin is unknown, though it is 
generally believed that they came from whites which were 
sports of blacks. This view is supported by the fact that, 
although the legs and beaks of the whites are white or pale 
pink in colour, the eyes are dark, as are those of the blacks. 
The White Turkey, which is not so often seen as formerly 
was the case, was not confined to any particular district, 
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WHITE-WASHING— WINTER EGGS 

but scattered about all over the country, his merits as a 
table bird being generally appreciated, as his flesh is parti- 
cularly sweet and juicy. The colour of the breed is pure 
white, with the exception of the tuft of feathers on the 
breast, which is black, and the average weight is about 
20 lbs. (See Turkeys.) 

White -Washing. — (See Disinfectants, Lime-Whiting, 
Management of Poultry?) 

Willow Legs. — Legs of the exact colour of willow bark, 
such as are found in certain varieties of Game Fowl. 

Wing. — There are five sets of feathers in each wing, 
namely: the Wing Bow, which consists of the feathers on 
the upper part of the shoulder ; the Wing Bar, which is the 
line of coloured feathers caused by the markings or colour 
of the lower wing coverts, the wing coverts being the wide 
feathers which cover the roots of the secondary quills, the 
secondaries being the stiff feathers of the wing which are 
shown when it is closed, and the ends of which constitute 
the "Diamond" or "Wing Bay," above which is the bar, 
whilst below are the Wing Butts. Finally there are the 
Primaries, or long feathers, which are on the outside of 
the wing. These are only seen in full when the wing is 
extended ; at other times only the tips are visible. 

Winter Eggs. — Pullets hatched in March or April are 
the best producers of winter eggs, as earlier hatched ones 
often lay before the summer is over, and moult in autumn. 
Old hens are not to be relied upon for a supply of winter 
eggs, and no birds which are not properly looked after can 
be expected to lay regularly if the weather is snowy and 
inclement. Amongst the best winter layers are the Asiatic 
varieties, such as Cochins and Brahmas, but their tending 
to become broody often causes them to stop suddenly. 
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WORKING — WYANDOTTE FOWL 

(See Feeding, Housing, Management of Poultry, Pepper, 
Stimulating Food.) 

Working, the fleshy irregularities on the upper surface 
of " Rose" combs ; which see. 

Worms frequently infest the interiors of fowls which 
are improperly fed, or else are allowed to drink impure 
water. Treatment : fast the birds for three or four hours, 
and then administer one grain of santonin mixed up in 
lard or butter, with seven grains of areca nut. This dose 
must be decreased in the case of the smaller varieties or 
chickens. 

Wounds. — (See Cuts, Stitching Wounds.) 

Wry Tail. — A wry tail is a terrible disfigurement to 
many an otherwise valuable bird, but it can often be cured 
by an operation, which consists of severing the skin on 
the side of the root of the tail from which the feathers turn 
away. The object is to form a wound, which, when it heals 
will cause contraction, and so get the tail into position. 
The morality of such an operation is doubtful, especially 
as wry tails are hereditary ; it is also quite beyond the 
ability of an amateur to perform correctly. 

Wyandotte Fowl. — The origin of this American variety 
is so obscure, that it is useless to attempt to ascertain it, 
but doubtless the Hamburgh and the Cochin — some say 
the Brahma and the Sebright Bantam also — were concerned 
in its production. It has, moreover, been so altered 
in appearance since it arrived in this country some thirty 
years ago, that exact information, if forthcoming, would not 
be of much use to anyone, and therefore it would perhaps 
be more interesting to ascertain exactly what breeds have 
been introduced of late years by English breeders, with 
a view to its improvement. The Wyandotte, however, 
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YELLOW LEGS— YOKOHAMA FOWL 

is a most beautiful and valuable fowl, the quality and 
flavour of its flesh being excellent, whilst the hens lay a 
large number of nice-sized tinted eggs, and are admirable 
sitters and mothers. The head is rather square but elegant 
in shape, the beak stout and of medium length, the eyes 
keen-looking, of moderate size and of a bright bay colour, 
the comb being rose-shaped, full of "working," not very 
high but wide in front, the spike being carried rather 
downwards, the face, ear lobes, and wattles being all 
bright red, and the latter of just medium length. The 
breast is round and full, the back wide and short, the tail 
not long but full, and carried a little upwards, and the 
wings of medium size and carried tightly, the legs being 
neither short nor long, and of a bright yellow colour. 
The plumage colours of the Wyandotte are many and 
varied, the most popular being gold and silver laced, and 
buff, but there are also partridge, buff-laced, white, and 
other purely fancy arrangements of plumage, which are 
rarely met with outside a few yards. The ground colours 
of the golds and silvers are respectively a deep rich bay 
and a silvery white, these and the black markings being 
distributed as follows — the head, back, wing bows, either 
gold or silver in the case of the cocks, the hackles being 
striped with black, whilst the breast, wing coverts, and 
belly are laced with black, and the secondaries black on 
the inner web, and either gold and silver on the outer, the 
tail being black. 



Yellow Legs are not appreciated in this country where 
table fowl are concerned, but in America they are pre- 
ferred to white. (See Table Breeds, White Legs!) 

Yokohama Fowl, or Phcenix Fowl, as it is sometimes 
called has been known in this country for about thirty 
years. Although not a large variety the Yokohama is 
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YOKOHAMA FOWL 

appreciated as a table bird owing to. the excellent quality 
of its flesh, whilst the hens lay a large number of white eggs. 
So far as its ordinary properties are concerned the Yoko- 
hama is a very ordinary type of bird, somewhat resembling 
a leggy Sumatra Game possessed of a pea comb, and it 
appears in many colours, the most appreciated of which 
are white and duckwing. In one resp'ect, however, this is 
a most extraordinary breed, as the sickle feathers of its tail 
grow to an enormous length. Probably four or five feet 
is the greatest length to which they have extended in this 
country, but instances are reported of as many as seventeen 
feet having been reached in Japan, though the statements 
must be received with reserve. One thing, however, is 
absolutely certain, and that is that sickles of at least eight 
or ten feet long have been seen. Japanese breeders, it may 
be added, keep their longest tailed birds seated on perches 
in narrow cages so constructed that their tails protrude at 
the back, the fowls being let out two or three times a day 
for exercise, and whilst they are enjoying this their tails 
are carefully tied up. 
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FILL YOUR 
EGG BASKET 




To get the best results 
from Poultry you 
must stimulate your 
hens to regular lay- 
ing by NATURAL 
methods of feeding. 



SPRATTS 
LAYMOR 

is a scientifically prepared food, extremely rich in egg- 
forming properties, yet nourishing & vitalizing to the birds 

IT MAKES HENS LAY & KEEPS THEM AT IT 

Your dealer can supply it in 1/- bags, or we will 
PAY CARRIAGE on i-cwt. 8/-, or one cwt. 15/- 

SPRATTS Poultry Meal 

is the finest feed for Exhibition Birds 

20/- per cwt., 10/6 per Vcwt., CARRIAGE PAID 

^^ »^ — ■ ■^™ — ™™ "Abo in smaller bags ^^^^^^^^^^^^^■■■^■^ 
CL Write for FREE SAMPLES and Book on Poultry Culture. 

SPRATT'S PATENT LIMITED, 24/25 Fenchurch Street, Lcncbn, E.C. 



THE 




COMMON SENSE 

PLAN of CHICKEN 

FFCTMWf"' combines both the Dry 

rLLL/inu and the Soft Food 

Systems: the one which the Chicks would 
choose themselves. Your aim is to rear 
them into vigorous birds, strong layers, or 
plump table birds. Then do what they do — 

CHOOSE THE 

MIDDLE COURSE 

!• LET THEIR BREAKFAST be a 
cooked, pre- digested, easily assimilated, 
invigorating, and warm, nourishing feed of 



SPRA TTS 

CHICKEN MEAL 

A splendid combination of meat fibnne and finest selected meals 
(cooked) and prepared by us as a food of immense value as a frame 
and body builder. 

2. MAKE THE AFTERNOON AND EVENING MEALS 

SPRATT'S 

CHIKHO 
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INCUBATOR 
BUYER S 

should write for "THE 
PROBLEM SOLVED" 
before making their choice, 
It is published at I /-, but a copy 
will be sent free to those 
who contemplate investing in an 

INCUBATOR 
Write TO-DAY to 
Spratt's Patent Ltd. 

Proprietors of 

Hearson's Incubators 
and Foster-Mothers. 



A scientific combination of egg-flake, dried flies, 
ants' eggs, seeds and grains. Being uncooked 
it is not so easily digestible, therefore unequalled 
as a food for sustaining the young birds during 
the night fast. 

RFWARF l" 1 vou are P ut off with other so- 

ULiVVniXL. ca n ec | chicken Foods: none are 

effective unless delivered in set led bags and packets 

bearing our name. 

Write to-day for FREE SAMPLES and 

Book on Chicken and Poultry Culture. 

SPRATT'S PATENT LIMITED, 
24125 Fenchurch Street, LONDON. E.C. 



